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Board  of  Education, 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  OMAHA. 


OFFICERS. 
1898. 

R.  C.  JORDAN,  President.  Residence  1518  South  10th 
St.    Office  508  South  10th  St. 

CHARLES  H.  GRATTON,  Vice-President.  Residence 
4724  North  39th  St.    Office  908-910  Jones  St. 

J.  M.  GILLAN,  Secretary.  Residence  4316  Grant  St. 
Office  505  City  Hall. 

ALBERT  G.  EDWARDS,  Treasurer.  Residence  3863 
Farnam  St.    Office  first  floor  City  Hall. 

CARROLL  G.  PEARSE,  Superintendent  of  Instruction. 
Residence  2205  South  10th  St.    Office  508  City  Hall. 

H.  J.  BANKER,  Superintendent  of  Buildings.  Residence 
1707  Center  St.    Office  1817  California  St. 

C.  H.  T.  RIEPEN,  Custodian  and  Inspector  of  Fuel  and 
Supplies.  Residence  255b  Si.  Mary's  Ave.  Office 
1217  Jackson  St. 

GEO.  W.  COVELL,  Attorney  until  February  1st,  1898. 
Residence  1201  South  32d  St.  Office  522-523  New 
York  Life  Building. 

FRANK  H.  GAINES,  Attorney  after  February  1st,  1898. 
Residence  3074  Mason  St.  Office  623  New  York  Life 
Building. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 
1898. 

BANDHAUER,  F.  W.,  Residence,  1908  South  12th  St.     Office,  with 
City  Treasurer. 

BUCHANAN,  A.  A.,  Residence,  1506  North  26th  St.    Office,  corner  23d 
and  Paul  Sts. 

BURGESS,  J.  F.,  Residence,  4208  Burdett  St. 

DENNIS,  GEO.  L.,  Residence,  1502  South  29th  St 

GR  ATTON,  C.  H.,  Residence,  4724  North  39th  St.   Office,  908-910  Jones  St. 

HESS,  GEO.  H. ,  Residence,  2624  North  19th  St.  Office,  602  Bee  Building. 

IREY,  G.  G.,  Residence,  2521  Chicago  St.    Office  with  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

JOHNSON,  ALBERT  W.,  Residence,  2412  Corby  St.     Office,  S.  W. 
corner  10th  and  Douglas  Sts. 

JORDAN,  R.  C,  Residence,  1518  South  10th  St.     Office,  508  South 
10th  St. 

KIEWIT,  AJSDREW,  Residence,  1045  South  20th  St.    Office,  304  South 
16th  St. 

MOORE,  J.  C,  Residence,  1553  North  19th  St.    Office,  307  Brown  Block. 

PENFOLD,  H.  J.,  Residence,  628  South  19lh  Street.    Office,  1408  Far- 
nam  St. 

SEARS,  F.  A.,  Residence,  3310  Spaulding  Street.    Office,  1316  Jones  St. 

THOMAS,  B.  F.,  Residence,  2703  Wool  worth  Ave.    Office,  517  New  York 
Life  Building. 

VAN  GILDER,  J.  E.,  Residence,  3026  Charles  St.    Office,  corner  20th 
and  Nicholas  Sts. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES. 
1898. 

The  first  gentleman  named  on  each  of  the  following  committees  is 
chairman  of  the  same. 

BOUNDARIES:  Kiewit,  Irey,  Van  Gilder. 

BUILDINGS  AND  PROPERTY:  Johnson,  Kiewit,  Penfold,  Buchanan, 
Thomas. 

CLAIMS:  Sears,  Penfold,  Kiewit.  ' 

FINANCE:  Irey,  Van  Gilder,  Bandhauer,  Sears,  Dennis. 
HEAT  AND  VENTILATION:  Thomas,  Burgess,  Johnson,  Buchanan, 
Moore. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Moore,  Penfold,  Gratton,  Johnson,  Irey. 
JUDICIARY:  Dennis,  Bandhauer,  Hess. 
KINDERGARTEN:  Buchanan,  Moore,  Irey. 
RULES,  FORMS  AND  PRINTING:  Bandhauer,  Hess,  Dennis. 
SALARIES:  Hess,  Denis,  Van  Gilder. 
SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION:  Van  Gilder,  Sears,  Hess. 
SUPPLIES:  Penfold,  Gratton,  Burgess,  Moore,  Sears. 
TEACHERS  AND  EXAMINATIONS:   Gratton,  Thomas,  Buchanan, 
Burgess,  Kiewit. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  COURSE  OF  STUDY:  Burgess,  Johnson,  Grat- 
ton, Thomas,  Bandhauer. 


SPECIAL  VISITING  COMMITTEES. 

Members  will  pay  especial  attention,  by  occasional  visits,  to  the 
schools  placed  opposite  their  names  as  follows: 

BANDHAUER:  Bancroft,  Gibson.  Forest. 
BUCHANAN:  Kellom,  Franklin,  Train. 
BURGESS:  Walnut  Hill,  Clifton  Hill,  Long. 
DENNIS:  West  Side.  Dupont. 

GRATTON:  Central  Park,  Monmouth  Park,  Saratoga,  High. 

HESS:  Sherman,  Ambler,  Pacific. 

IREY:  Farnam,  Cass,  High. 

JOHNSON:  Omaha  View,  Webster,  High. 

KIEWIT:  Comenius,  Castellar,  Lincoln. 

MOORE:  Lake,  Lothrop,  High. 

PENFOLD:  Central,  Leavenworth,  High. 

SEARS:  Druid  Hill,  Dodge,  Vinton. 

THOMAS:  Park,  Mason,  Windsor. 

VAN  GILDER:  Davenport,  Columbian,  Eckerman. 
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BOARD  MEETINGS. 


The  Regular  Semi-Monthly  Meetings  of  the  Board  are  held  on  the 
first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month  in  the  assembly  room  on  the  fifth 
fioor  of  the  City  Hall. 


CLERKS. 

Secretary's  Bookkeeper,  Mary  Yoder,  residence,  614  N.  22d  St. 
Superintendent's  Clerk,  Etta  Miskimins.  residence,  186  N.  38th  Ave. 


EXAMINING  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Page,  Dr.  W.  F.  Milroy,  Miss  Anna  F'oos. 


SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS  AND  CLERKS- 


Superintendent  of  Instruction  per  annum,  $8,6  0 

Secretary  •   "  1,800 

Superintendent  of  Buildings     '*  1,800 

Storekeeper  and  Inspector   "  ^^00 

Attorney   "  •'j'lO 

Secretary's  Bookkeeper   "  810 

Superintendent's  Clerk   *'  ^lO' 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  July  25th,  1898. 

To  THE  Honorable  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Citizens  of  Omaha: 

In  compliance  with  a  wise  and  lon^  established  custom 
I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1898. 

The  past  year  has  brought  to  the  school  district  of 
Omaha  several  changes  over  which  the  members  of  the  Board 
and  the  citizens  of  Omaha  may  well  feel  a  sense  of  genuine 
satisfaction.  The  marked  increase  in  attendance  and  in  the 
population  of  school  age  must  be  accepted  as  an  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  the  rapid  and  substantial  growth  the  city  of 
Omaha  is  now  enjoying.  And  while  this  adds  to  the  bur- 
den of  the  district  by  creating  a  pressing  demand  for  en- 
larged educational  facilities,  I  feel  confident  that  all  classes 
of  citizens  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  in  the  onward  march 
of  commercial  progress  the  educational  interests  of  the  com- 
munity have  also  caught  the  quickened  pace  and  are  not  to 
be  left  behind.  By  a  careful  perusal  of  the  comprehensive 
reports  submitted  by  the  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of 
Instruction  you  will  be  enabled  to  understand  every  detail 
of  the  school  management  and  discover  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  public  school  system  and  the  needs  that  now  confront 
the  school  district  of  the  city  of  Omaha. 

ONE  year's  growth. 

The  actual  increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance  last 
year,  over  the  year  preceding,  was  1,103.  In  properly  pro- 
viding seats,  books,  stationery  and  teachers  for  this  large  in- 
crease in  attendance  the  Board  of  Education  was  obliged  to 
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incur  an  additional  expenditure  of  about  $35,000.00  over  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  Improvements  in  the  Kellom  school 
heating  plant  and  the  provision  of  more  sanitary  closets,  cost 
about  $12,000.00;  and  the  purchase  of  additional  ground  at 
the  Walnut  Hill,  Dupont  and  Cass  schools  necessitated  the 
expenditure  of  $14,625.00.  These  three  items  foot  up 
S61,625.00,  representing  expenditures  that  were  absolutely 
necessary  during  the  past  year  and  which  were  entirely  out- 
side of  the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  past  year  as  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  were  $424,678.03  as  against 
$361,694.59  for  the  preceding  year.  But  deducting  the 
amount  spent  for  increased  facilities  on  account  of  additional 
attendance,  for  improvements  at  the  Kellom  and  for  ground 
purchased,  a  total  of  $61,625.00,  from  the  expenditures  of 
the  past  year  we  have  practically  the  same  amount  for  net 
expenditures  as  that  of  the  preceding  year.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  we  paid  out  nearly  $1,000.00 
more  for  interest  on  outstanding  warrants  and  about  $14,- 
000.00  more  on  necessary  repairs  to  buildings  than  during 
the  year  1896-97. 

While  the  income  of  the  school  district  was  quite 
materially  increased  from  additional  licenses  taken  out,  the 
tax  levy  lor  school  purposes  was  decreased,  thus  leaving  the 
actual  resources  of  the  Board  about  the  same  as  the  year  be- 
fore. In  my  opinion  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
a  larger  tax  levy  for  school  purposes  the  coming  year  in 
order  to  prevent  a  very  serious  backward  step  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  had  not  only  the  embarrass- 
ment of  a  large  floating  debt  constantly  in  sight  but  an 
urgent  demand  for  new  and  enlarged  accommodations  in 
several  parts  of  the  city. 

A  radical  step  in  the  right  direction  was  taken  when 
the  Board  decided  to  dispose  of  the  Dodge  school  and  pro- 
vide facilities  in  another  part  of  the  city.    This  change 
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made  it  necessary  to  purchase  additional  ground  and  as  soon 
as  the  money  can  be  provided  new  buildings  will  be  erected 
on  the  Cass  and  Pacific  sites  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
children  formerly  taught  in  the  old  Dodge  school. 

The  Pacific  school  is  unquestionably  the  poorest  and 
most  objectionable  public  school  building  now  in  use  in 
Omaha.  It  is  really  unfit  in  many  respects  for  school  pur- 
poses, many  of  the  rooms  are  miserably  lighted  and  it  is 
practically  without  ventilation.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
in  this  report  that  a  new  site  has  been  purchased  and  if  the 
people  of  Omaha  will  provide  the  means  at  the  approaching 
election  a  new  and  adequate  building  will  be  erected  and 
ready  for  use  in  the  Pacific  district  when  school  begins  in. 
the  fall  of  1899. 

The  people  of  that  part  of  the  city  have  been  very  pa~ 
tient  under  their  privation  and  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
justice  that  this  building  should  be  erected  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

The  Davenport  district,  or  that  portion  of  the  city  lying 
west  of  34th  street  and  between  Cuming  and  Farnam, 
should  have  speedy  relief  which  can  be  furnished  by  the 
purchase  of  a  site  in  the  vicinity  of  38th  or  40th  and  Dav- 
enport streets  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  school  building. 
The  western  portion  of  the  ninth  ward  is  almost  certain  to 
enjoy  a  very  decided  increase  in  population  within  the  next 
few  years  as  it  is  comparatively  close  to  the  business  portion 
of  the  city  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  providing  for  the 
present  demands  and  for  the  demands  of  the  near  future  in 
that  vicinity. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  most  serious  and  stupendous  problem  in  the  line  of 
new  buildings  now  confronting  the  Board  and  the  citizens  of 
Omaha  is  the  high  school  problem.  For  several  years  we 
have  been  over-taxing  the  capacity  of  the  present  building 
by  using  rooms  that  were  never  intended  for  school  rooms 
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and  that  are  totally  unfit  for  such  purposes.  This  has  been 
done  at  the  cost  of  the  health  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  and 
to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  school.  It  would  be  a 
little  short  of  criminal,  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, to  permit  this  state  of  affairs  to  continue;  for  in 
addition  to  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  rooms  that  we  are  now 
obliged  to  use  as  recitation  rooms  in  the  attic  and  basement 
of  the  building  there  is  positive  danger  to  the  life  of  the 
pupils  in  the  event  of  fire  breaking  out  in  the  building  with 
several  hundred  pupils  in  the  fourth  or  attic  story  where 
their  escape  would  be  uncertain. 

The  present  high  school  building  was  intended  to  fur- 
nish eighteen  recitation  rooms  whereas  we  are  now  using 
about  35  rooms  for  that  purpose.  AH  admit  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  provide  additional  high  school  fac- 
ilities, but  the  question  of  how  to  do  it  is,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  still  undecided. 

After  very  careful  consideration  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  steps  should  be  taken  immediately  to  erect 
a  new  building  on  the  present  site.  This  would  not  neces- 
sarily mean  the  tearing  down  of  the  present  structure  at 
once.  I  would  favor  the  plan  of  erecting  a  part  of  the  new 
building  only  at  present  and  connecting  it  with  the  old 
building  by  a  convenient  passage-way,  and  after  a  few  years 
the  old  building  could  be  removed  and  the  modern,  fire-proof 
structure  completed.  This  plan  will  relieve  the  present 
situation  and  save  the  interest  on  a  large  block  of  bonds 
which  would  necessarily  have  to  be  sold  at  once  should  we 
attempt  to  complete  an  entirely  new  building  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  one.  From  conversation  with  several  of  our 
leading  citizens  I  find  they  favor  one  large,  central  high 
school  thoroughly  equipped  and  efficiently  managed. 

As  to  a  bond  proposition  it  will  be  necessary,  in  view 
of  the  demands  for  new  and  enlarged  facilities  in  the  Cass, 
the  Pacific,  and  "the  Davenport  districts  and  at  the  high 
school,  to  submit  a  proposition  to  the  people  of  Omaha  for 
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the  purpose  of  issuing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  about  $250,- 
000.00  in  order  to  provide  funds  with  which  to  erect  these 
new  buildings.  These  bonds  can  undoubtedly  be  floated 
as  four  per  cents,  and  will  unquestionably  meet  with  ready 
sale  at  that  rate. 

REPAIRS,  IMPROVEMENTS,  ETC. 

It  may  appear  to  the  casual  observer  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  is  expended  for  repairs  and  improvements, 
but  I  wish  to  simply  say  that  there  is  no  economy  in  per- 
mitting buildings  to  become  dilapidated.  It  is  cheaper  and 
better  in  every  respect  to  keep  the  buildings  in  good  repair 
and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  school  district 
property,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  buildings  that 
will  necessarily  have  to  be  abandoned  very  soon,  is  in  good 
repair  and  when  the  work  now  in  contemplation  has  been 
completed  during  the  vacation  months  the  school  buildings 
will  be  in  good  order  for  the  re-opening  of  schools  this  fall. 

The  question  of  securing  competent  and  reliable 
mechanics  in  the  repair  department  is  one  that  should  en- 
gage the  most  careful  and  conscientious  attention  of  the 
Board.  The  public  is  interested  in  having  the  work  well 
done  and  done  by  none  but  thoroughly  competent  and  hon- 
est men  who  will  render  service  fully  worth  the  wages  they 
receive  from  the  Board.  The  Board  has,  for  years,  paid 
the  highest  wages  for  all  mechanical  mork  required  and  the 
public  has  a  right  to  expect  the  best  service  obtainable. 
The  union  scale  has  been  maintained  by  the  Board  for  the 
reason  that  we  believe  in  organized  labor.  Labor  organiz- 
ations, when  properly  managed,  help  to  secure  for  honest 
toil  a  just  and  proper  recognition  from  the  employer  and  at 
the  same  time  they  encourage  and  foster  a  higher  grade  of 
skill  and.  efficiency  among  laboring  men.  I  believe  it  wise 
and  right  that  the  Board  should  recognize  union  labor  by 
giving  members  of  the  various  labor  unions  the  preference 
in  the  selection  of  employes  of  the  Board. 
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TEACHERS. 

Full  praise  should  be  given  to  our  corps  of  teachers  for 
the  creditable  reputation  and  efficiency  the  Omaha  public 
schools  have  attained.  Teachers  are  required  to  keep  up 
with  the  advanced  methods  of  instruction.  Evenings,  Sat- 
urdays and  vacation  time  does  not  mean  rest,  but  preparation 
for  the  next  opening  of  the  schools.  Private  study,  con- 
ventions, and  summer  schools  command  them  to  duty. 
Our  teachers  deserve  much  praise  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  citizens  of  Omaha  for  their  loyal  and  financial 
support  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  and  the  Educa- 
tional Convention.  They  deserve  our  friendship,  encourage- 
ment and  generous  support  while  we  demand  good  service. 
Let  us  assure  the  faithful  teachers  their  positions  under  such 
conditions  are  secure. 

Parents  should  become  better  acquainted  with  the  teach- 
ers of  their  children  and  learn  more  of  their  methods  and 
plans  to  advance  the  pupils.  This  can  be  done  by  frequent 
visits  to  the  school-room.  If  this  is  done  they  would  greatly 
further  the  progress  of  the  schools.  I  would  ask  parents  to 
visit  such  schools  as  they  are  directly  interested  in  at  least 
once  per  month. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

The  kindergarten  continues  to  hold  a  high  position 
in  public  favor.  Their  enrollment  has  grown  steadily. 
The  Board  of  Education  has,  during  the  year,  practiced 
economy  in  kindergarten  schools  as  well  as  in  all  other 
departments.  The  kindergartens,  as  a  result  of  this  careful 
saving,  have  cost  less  for  each  pupil  instructed  than  any 
other  department .  of  the  schools.  This  saving  has  been 
made  by  a  rigid  holding  down  of  the  number  of  teachers 
employed,  thus  requiring  each  teacher  to  care  for  a  greater 
number  of  pupils.  In  many  cases  the  teiachers  have  cared 
for  two  schools  each  day — one  school  in  the  forenoon, 
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another  of  different  children  in  the  afternoon.  This  strin- 
gent economy,  if  continued,  will  result  in  making  the 
kindergarten  instruction  inferior.  It  has  seemed  necessary 
to  follow  this  plan  temporarily.  It  seems  to  me  that  next 
year  a  more  liberal  plan  should  be  pursued  in  the  schools. 
The  people  believe  in  kindergartens — they  wish  them  to 
be  good.  I  believe  they  will  indorse  such  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers  as  will  bring  the  cost  up  to  not  more 
than  the  cost  per  pupil  in  the  primary  grade. 

MUSIC  AND  DRAWING. 

The  large  number  of  citizens  who  attended  the  festival 
of  song  given  by  the  pupils  of  our  schools,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  our  able  and  efficient  supervisor  of  music,  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  Board  has  acted  wisely  in  retaining  music 
in  our  schools. 

The  exhibit  of  drawing  in  the  educational  department 
at  the  exposition  speaks  volumes  for  itself  and  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  drawing  department  is  in  safe  hands. 
The  exhibit  certainly  does  credit  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  benefit  of  manual  training  schools  is  inestimable. 
The  sentiment  in  their  favor  is  fast  growing  in  every  state. 
The  work,  when  properly  executed,  is  attractive  and  inter- 
esting. The  pupils  learn  the  use  of  tools  and  how  to  man- 
ufacture articles.  The  district  is  well  repaid  for  every 
dollar  thus  spent.    It  makes  better  and  more  useful  citizens. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS. 

Omaha  has  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  a  United  States  army  officer  to  give  instruction 
in  military  science  and  tactics  at  the  high  school.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  reason  of  the  location  of  a  large 
army  post  here,  and  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Hon. 
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D.  H.  Mercer  and  others  who  succeeded  in  having  a  regu- 
lar army  officer  detailed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  branch  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  boys  both 
from  a  mental  and  physical  point  of  view. 

The  high  school  cadets  in  neat  and  becoming  uniform 
have  become  a  permanent  feature  of  high  school  life  and 
their  regular  bi-weekly  drill,  under  the  direction  of  the 
military  instructor,  is  not  only  interesting  for  the  boys 
but  usually  attracts  a  large  number  of  spectators.  The 
effects  of  the  drill  and  discipline  taught  are  seen  in  the 
gentlemanly  bearing  and  conduct  of  the  young  men,  and  in 
the  general  good  health  which  prevails  among  them. 

The  cadets,  with  the  assistance  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Board,  and  many  of  the  enterprising  citizens 
of  Omaha,  have  bought  and  have  nearly  paid  for  120  rifles, 
also  swords,  belts  and  scabbards  for  the  officers  of  four  com- 
panies. More  guns  will  be  needed  this  year,  but  arrange- 
ments can  probably  be  made  to  borrow  them  from  the  state. 
In  case  this  cannot  be  done  I  would  recommend  that  steps 
be  taken  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  guns  of  proper 
weight  for  all  the  cadets,  as  the  drill  is  much  more  interest- 
ing and  beneficial  when  every  boy  is  provided  with  the 
proper  equipment. 

In  view  of  the  practicability  of  having  the  young  men 
of  our  country  familiar  with  military  drill  and  tactics,  so 
forcibly  illustrated  in  the  recent  war  with  Spain,  it  is  need- 
less for  me  to  say  that  whatever  opposition  may  have 
existed  in  the  minds  of  Omaha  parents  to  the  teaching  of 
military  tactics  in  the  high  school  has  certainly  disappeared 
and  the  maintenance  of  this  department  will  undoubtedly 
meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  all. 

INSURANCE  FUND. 

The  establishment  of  the  insurance  fund  in  my  judg- 
ment was  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  During  the  short 
time   this  fund  has  been  established  a  saving  of  about 
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$10,500.00  has  been  made  and  the  money  is  now  safely 
invested  in  interest  bearing  warrants.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  this  fund  the  Board  was  paying  about  $3,000.00 
annually  in  premiums.  This  certainly  demonstrates  that 
the  Board  can  safely  carry  its  own  insurance. 

Before  bringing  this  report  to  a  close  I  desire  to  extend 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  the  Secretary  and 
fellow  members  of  this  Board  my  thanks  for  the  support  , and 
valuable  assistance  given  their  President  in  trying  to  fulfill 
the  duties  of  his  office  and  for  their  kindly  forbearance  with 
my  services  as  their  presiding  officer.  All  of  which  is  re- 
spectfully submitted. 

R.  C.  Jordan, 

President. 
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Omaha,  July  25th,  1898. 

To  THE  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
School  District  of  Omaha: 

Gentlemen: — I  present  herewith  a  statement  in  detail 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Board  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1898,  accompanied  by  other 
items  of  information  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Board 
and  the  public.  My  report  is  presented  in  the  following 
order: 

First — The  bonded  debt  of  the  school  district. 

Second — The  resources  of  the  Board  for  the  year,  con- 
sisting of  the  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
the  receipts  of  the  year;  the  liabilities,  consisting  of  the 
warrants  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  the 
warrants  issued  during  the  year. 

Third — Brief  statement  of  expenditures  as  charged  to 
departments  and  schools. 

Fourth — Complete  tabulated  statement,  showing  ex- 
penditures in  detail  by  departments  and  schools. 

Fifth — A  comparison  of  resources  and  expenditures 
covering  a  period  of  five  years. 

Sixth — Sinking  and  insurance  funds. 

Seventh — An  appendix  giving  names,  addresses  and 
salaries  of  teachers  and  janitors,  the  cost  of  heating  the 
school  houses;  the  location  and  value  of  school  district 
property  and  the  school  boundaries. 
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BONDED  DEBT. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  school  district  consists  of  the 


following  issues  of  bonds: 

When  Issued         When  Due  Where  Payable         Rate  of  Int.  Amount 

Jan.  1st.  1888,  Jan.  1st,  1908,  Kountze Bros..  N.  Y.,  5  per  cent.  $200,000.00 
Jan.  1st,  1892,  Jan.  1st.  1912,  Kountze  Bros.,  N.  Y.,  5  per  cent.  385,000.00 

Total  bonded  debt  $585,000.00 


RESOURCES. 

Cash  in  treasury  July  1st,  1897    $32,507.16 

RECEIPTS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Received  from  interest  on  funds  in  treasury   $585.01 

"          "    liquor  license  sales                         .  253,000.00 

"          "    loss  and  damage  to  books   5.39 

"          "    miscellaneous  licenses   16,201.42 

"          "    police  court  fines   6,086.25 

"          "    rentals   861.00 

"    sale  of  furniture,  junk,  etc   168.22 

"         "    state  apportionment  of  funds   51,136.31 

"          "    tax  collections   108,424.70 

"          "    non-resident  tuition   328.94 

"          "    miscellaneous  sources   2,131.81 


Total  receipts  of  the  year  $438,929.05-438,929.05 


Total  resources   $471,436.21 
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LIABILITIES. 


Warrants  outstanding  July  1st,  1897    $115,151.13 

WARRANTS  ISSUED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

For  advertising   $367.00 

"  books   7,457.93 

"  cartage   1,174.77 

"  census  enumerators   904.02 

"  construction  '.   11,771.63 

"  drawing  supplies   608.45 

"  electric  power    461.65 

"  election  expense  '.   1,650.45 

"  examining  committee   334.00 

"  express   43.28 

"  freight   318.54 

"  fuel   11,886.81 

"  furniture   4,159.89 

"  improvements   4,788.56 

*'  interest  and  exchange   33,330.98 

"  janitors'  service   27,165.75 

kindergarten  supplies   1,491.51 

"  legal  expenses   10.95 

"  light   509.88 

"  maps,  charts  and  globes   285.96 

"  messenger  service   29.50 

"  music  supplies   1,395.84 

"  page  service   29.00 

"  piano  rent  and  tuning   42.50 

"  postage   173.58 

printing   1,136.17 

"  rent   656.58 

"  repairs,  general   30,243.72 

"      "       to  heating   1,904.53 

"       "      to  plumbing   774.52 

"  salaries  of  officers  and  clerks   11,211.50 

stationery   3,897.68 

"  sites   14,626.15 

"  supplies   3,135.40 

"  teachers'  salaries  -  245,336.10 

"  telephones   216.90 

"  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  exhibit   351.06 

"  miscellaneous  items  of  expense   800.29 


Total  warrants  issued  during  the  year  $424,678.03  424,678.03 


Total  liabilities   $539,829.16 

Total  resources   471,436.21 


Deficit  July  1st,  1898   $68,392.95 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Resources  Liabilities 

Cash  in  treasury  July  1,  1897    $32,507.16 

Received  during  the  year   438,929.05 

Warrants  outstanding  July  1,  1897   $115,151.13 

Warrants  issued  during  the  year   424,678.03 

Total  $471,436.21  $539,829.16 

Deficit  July  1,  1898   68,392.95 

$539,829.16  $539,829.16 

WARRANT  AND  CASH  ACCOUNT. 

Warrants  outstanding  July  1,  1898  $76,380.36 

Cash  in  treasury  July  1,  1898    7,987.41 

Deficit  July  1,  1898   $68,392.95 

EXPENDITURES  BY  DEPARTMENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Board  of  Education   $4,768.74 

Secretary's  department   3,118.38 

Superintendent  of  Instruction's  department. .  .  .  5,406.84 

Superintendent  of  Buildings'  department   2,864.61 

Shop   2,949.92 

Attorney's  department   510.95 

Examining  committee   334.00 

Store   1,236.73 

Stock  on  hand    5,389.02 

Census  enumerators   904.02 

Contingent  fund   100.00 

Interest  and  exchange   33,330.98 

High  school   50,697.96 

Ambler   1,557.73 

Bancroft   6,878.00 

Cass  *  18,275.77 

Castellar                   .   10,172.72 

Central   11,218.47 

Central  Park    5,522.45 

Carried  forzvard  $165,237.29 


*$i0,96l.l5  New  Site. 
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Brought  forward  $165,237.29 

Clifton  Hill   4,927.91 

Columbian   6,800.69 

Comenius   12,299.38 

Davenport   1,261.81 

Dodge   10,455.05 

Druid  Hill  t  3,668.07 

Dupont  i  4,014.58 

Eckerman   1,134.42 

Farnam   9,677.58 

Forest   4,405.44 

Franklin   7,019.89 

Gibson   1,070.58 

Kellom  H  28,337.36 

Lake   14,731.38 

Leavenworth   7,824.96 

Lincoln   8,971.23 

Long   17,086.11 

Lothrop   8,838.97 

Mason   10,108.52 

Monmouth  Park                                       . .   1,885.89 

Omaha  View   6,414.81 

Pacific   6,989.26 

Park    11,023.41 

Pleasant    252-59 

Saratoga   7,820.27 

Sherman   2,866.48 

Train   6,913.10 

Vinton   6,086.72 

Walnut  Hill  •  *  10,877.40 

Webster    10,307.06 

West  Side   4,299.12 


Carried  Forward  S403,607.33 


i$2,000.00  New  Site. 
iS-ies.OO  New  Site. 
l$ll,77l.0.3  New  Boiler  House. 
*$1,000.00  New  Site. 
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Brought  Forzvard  $403,607.33 

Windsor   5,951.50 

Manual  training   1,956.23 

Special  teachers    2,145.00 

Kindergarten  teachers    18,375.60 


Total  value  of  all  services,  supplies  and 
repairs  distributed  and  on  hand  during 

year  $432,035.*66 

Stock  on  hand,  books  received  in  exchange  and 

bills  payable  July  1st,  1898   7,357.63 


Money  expended  this  year  $424,678.03 
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Secretary. 


statement  of  Expenses  in  Detail  by  Departments         and  Schools  for  Year  Ending  June  30th,  1898. 
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INSURANCE  FUND. 


Amount  in  fund  July  1st,  1897  

Interest  accrued  up  to  July  21st,  1898 


$10,240.41 
545.07 


Total  in  fund  July  21st,  1898 


$10,785.48 


The  above  includes  an  item  of  $772.82  represented  by 
a  certificate  from  the  Receiver  of  the  German  Saving's  Bank, 
issued  in  lieu  of  a  check  on  the  above  bank  which  was  held 
by  the  Board  at  the  time  the  bank  suspended.  The  balance 
of  the  fund  is  invested  in  city  warrants. 


There  is  at  present  no  money  in  the  sinking  fund  for  the 
reason  that  there  has  been  no  need  of  a  sinking  fund.  No 
outstanding  bonds  will  mature  until  January,  1908,  but  the 
Board  will  undoubtedly  take  steps  some  time  during  the 
coming  year  to  create  a  sinkino^  fund  in  compliance  with 
the  law  requiring  that  provision  be  made  to  redeem  out- 
standing bonds  when  half  of  the  time  for  which  the  bonds 
have  been  issued  has  expired.  About  $20,000  should  be 
placed  in  the  sinking  fund  and  invested  in  state,  county, 
city  or  United  States  bonds  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  members  and  officers  of  the  Board 
for  the  numerous  courtesies  extended  to  me  during  the  past 
year.  Respectfully  submitted, 


SINKING  FUND. 


J.   M.  GiLtAN, 

Secretary. 
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To  THE  Honorable  Board  ok  Education,  ^ 

School,  DIvSTrict  of  Omaha. 

"Uentleme7t:—l  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the 
twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  schools  under  your  charge: 

•       .  STATISTICS.  -  y.  4^ 

Population  of  city  (census  of  1890)  140,452 

Population  of  school  age  (5  to  21  years,  inclusive) 

June  30,  1898    ^^.(-/^i 

Population  subject  to  compulsory  attendance  law  (8  ^  ^  J^f* 


fo  14  years,  inclusive)  

Enrollment  of  pupils  within  limit  of   compulsory  ^  y  ^  e> 

attendance  law  •   •  •  I  J ^  ^  / 

Enrollment;  total  '   'Wr^&:\  f 

In  high  school  (grades  9-10-11-12)  •  •  ...  ^^-^  ,,^^1^ 
In  grammar  schools  (grades  5-6-7-8).  .  5t6'%     ^^^^^^^  4  /  o 


In  primary  schools  (grades  1-2-3-4).  .  8^844    ^  ^ 

In  kipdergarten  schools   2rS5lr  j^^itf 

AveraVe^nuli^fr  belonging,  total  / 

In  higli  school ..   Ir^l'^rt     ^  ^^^^ 

In  grammar  and  primary  schools  1^086'  ^y^/^'^ 

In  kindergarten  schools  r/A/)*'  4  >^  ^  m  ^/ ^ 

Averk'ge^d^4l^ Attendance,  total .  .     *  7  :  .  .  .  l^^r^  /  A  ^  ^/ 

In  high  school   I^Ot^    ^   ' 

In  grammar  and  primary  schools  1-^7483  /       f  if 

In  kindq-garten  schools  ^^T^    ^  ^  ^ 

NumKer'J)^Ptfdrawals' during  Th^^elr   ^      ^  f  f  C 

Number  remaining  June  17,  1898   14==^  ^ 

White  pupils  enrolled   "S:^  ^  ^'^^  L 

Colored  pupils  enrolled   463^  ^ 
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Number  of  teachers,  total .  ^^M. 

In  high  school   -6^    */o  ^ 

In  grammar  and  primary  schools.     . .  ^f^^^ii 

In  kin(^jgarten  schools   3^     tf-  ^ij^ 

^p^i^l  teachers  (music  1,  drawing  1,  ^  v  / 

kindergarten  1)   3 

Number  of  pupils  per  teacher: 

On  enrollment  .  .f^f^Srt^ 

In  high  school  ^.tj 

In  grammar  and  primary  schools.  S^r^        ' ^ 

On  average  number  belonging  ^1^.  ^-1.3— » 

In  high  school   30t  V^, 

In  grammar  and  primary  grades   4373^*/  ^ 

In  kindergmtetis^      ^   44r6  Vl- 

^        On  average  daily  attendance  h^».  I  ■  3% 

In  high  school   2^  VCV 

In  grammar  and  primary  grades   ttit  I 

In  kindergartens  .   

Increase  m^otal  enrollment  if.JP..  l-;^r9t* 

-^D-Cfecrease  in  total  average  number  belonging . .  .  .-^  .  \rf^sA 
JPeMcrease  in  total  average  daily  attendance..  .  .^/.^  . 

Increase  in  number  of  teachers  i^ff..  36~ 

\«  .  In  high  school   ^     ^  ^ 

*  In  grammar  and  primary  grades  

In  kindergartens  i'\     ^  ^  ^ 

The  school  census  taken  one  year  ago  showed  the  great- 
est number  of  persons  of  school  age  ever  returned,  30,134. 
T»he  figures  for  the  year  just  closed  show  a  further  very  great 
increase,  the  number  returned  being  32,89^,  which  is  an 
increase  of  2,758.  The  increase  in  the  two  years,  4,283, 
should,  according  to  the  basis  of  computation  usually  em- 
ployed, indicate  an  increase  in  the  population  of  the  city  of 
from  19,000  to  22,000. 
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All  items  of  enrollment,  attendance,  etc.,  show  a  satis- 
factory increase.  The  figures  show  an  increase  in  enroll- 
ment of  1,691;  in  average  daily  membership  (number 
belonging)  of  1,114;  in  average  daily  attendance  of  1,102; 
in  membership  at  close  of  the  year  of  1,034. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  has  increased  from 
322  to  355,  and  is  33  more  than  one  year  ago.  This  in- 
crease, however,  is  not  greater  than  is  warranted  by  the  in- 
crease in  enrollment  and  attendance,  so  that  in  most  depart- 
ments the  economy  of  instruction  remains  about  the  same 
as  last  year. 

COST  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  cost  of  education,  based  on  average  daily  attend- 
ance, increased  as  compared  with  the  cost  the  year  before. 
Deducting  from  the  total  reported  expenditures  for  the  year, 
$424,678.03,  certain  items  not  properly  a  part  of  the  year's 
current  expenses,  and  amounting  to  $31,096.13  (construc- 
tion,$ll,771.63;  improvements,$4, 698.35;  sites, $14,326.15), 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  schools  for  the  year  appears 
as  $393,581.90.  The  expense  for  instruction  appears  as 
$245,336.10.  Using  as  a  divisor  the  number  in  average 
daily  attendance,  the  total  cost  of  education  per  pupil  is 
shown  to  be  $28.39,  an  increase  of  $1.20.  The  total  cost 
of  instruction  per  pupil  is  shown  to  be  $17.77,  an  increase 
of  67  cents.  The  principal  part  of  this  increase  in  the  cost 
of  instruction  was  due  to  the  increased  number  of  teachers 
in  the  high  school.  Last  year  the  number  of  teachers  there 
was  reduced  considerably  below  the  number  necessary  if  the 
best  instruction  is  to  be  given.  During  the  year  just  closed 
the  number  of  high  school  teachers  was  restored  approxi- 
mately to  that  which  is  adequate  to  secure  proper  results. 
The  cost  of  instruction  in  grammar  and  primary  grades 
remained  about  the  same.  That  in  the  kindergartens  was 
less  than  for  the  preceding  year. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

One  year  ago  attention  was  called  to  the  overcrowded 
condition  of  the  high  school,  and  two  plans  were  suggested 
as  among  those  adapted  to  give  relief. 

During  the  year  just  closed  166  more  pupils  were  en- 
rolled than  during  the  preceding  year,  and  to  that  extent 
conditions  are  worse  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  N,o  further 
delay  should  be  made  in  beginning  to  provide  suitable  high 
school  facilities. 

Of  the  two  plans  suggested  one  year  ago,  the  plan  to 
get  designs  for  a  complete,  imposing  building  to  be  erected 
upon  the  present  high  school  grounds  would  probably, 
upon  first  thought,  be  favored  by  a  majority  of  th3  people. 
It  would  give  a  high  school  that  would  at  once  attra:':  lJ2 
attention  of  visitors,  and  could  be  seen  and  pointed  to  with 
pride  from  most  parts  of  the  city.  The  plan,  too,  would 
have  some  measure  of  advantage  in  economy  of  operation, 
because  a  given  number  of  pupils  can  be  somewhat  more 
economically  cared  for  in  one  building  than  in  two  or  more. 

The  plan  for  additional  high  schools,  however,  follows 
the  best  modern  usage  and  seems  to  have  most  to  com- 
mend it. 

Under  this  plan  the  present  high  school  building  would 
be  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $15,000  to  $20,000.  This  build- 
ing looks  well  from  the  city  and  attracts  favorable  attention 
from  all  visitors.  In  remodeling,  proper  ventilation  would 
be  provided;  partitions,  which  have  been  put  in  to  make  a 
greater  number  of  class  rooms  on  account  of  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  building,  would  be  removed;  rooms  in  the 
attic  and  basement  would  no  longer  be  used.  These  changes 
would  make  the  building,  which  is  now  sound  and  safe, 
suitable  and  healthful  to  use  for  many  years. 

Two  additional  buildings  would  be  erected,  one  in  the 
northern,  the  other  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  each 
with  capacity  for  600  to  700  students. 
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These  three  buildings  would  provide  for  2,000  students 
— as  many  as  could  be  accommodated  in  a  sixty  room  cen- 
tral high  school.  The  shape  and  extent  of  the  city  is  such 
that  whatever  the  future  growth,  these  buildings,  if  well 
placed  now,  would  be  convenient  and  iavailable.  The  city 
will  grow  no  farther  north.  It  cannot  extend  farther  south 
for  it  is  limited  by  South  Omaha.  If  the  city  grows  toward 
the  west,  that  extension  can  be,  provided  for  when  neces- 
sary. If  South  Omaha  should  unite  with  Omaha,  that  city 
has  now  a  high  school,  which  will  take  care  of  the  students 
of  that  locality. 

The  plan  for  two  more  such  high  schools  as  proposed 
is  less  costly  for  buildings  than  the  plan  for  one  high  school. 
The  plan  for  one  central  school  asks  for  $150,000  now  to 
begin  the  building.  This  means  additional  appropriations 
of  not  less  than  $200,000  to  complete  the  construction  and 
equipment,  making  the  total  cost  of  the  building  and  equip- 
ment from  $350,000  to  $400,000. 

Sites  for  two  additional  buildings  of  the  capacity  pro- 
posed can  be  purchased,  the  buildings  put  up,  and  all 
equipment  provided,  including  the  proper  assembly  rooms, 
laboratories,  and  manual  training  plants,  as  good  as  those 
to  be  put  in  the  central  building,  for  less  than  $125,000 
each— $250,000  for  the  two. 

This  plan  provides  for  2,000  students,  in  two  additional 
high  schools,  at  a  cost  nearly  $100,000  less  than  the  plan 
for  one  central  high  school. 

The  smaller  buildings  secure  for  each  pupil  more  air 
and  window  space,  and  so  better  light  and  ventilation  than 
can  be  given  in  the  one  great  school.  For  that  reason  the 
tendency  now  is  away  from  great  buildings  and  toward 
smaller  buildings  in  all  institutions  requiring  great  capacity. 
This  tendency  is  seen  in  plans  for  universities,  hospitals, 
state  institutions  for  special  classes,  in  short,  wherever  great 
numbers  of  persons  are  to  be  cared  for. 

For  the  reason  that  more  air  space  and  more  light  are 
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provided,  the  annual  cost  of  caring  for  the  same  number  of 
students  is  a  little  greater  where  the  school  is  divided  and 
taught  in  separate  buildings.  The  increased  cost  is  not 
great.  A  careful  estimate  of  the  two  plans  shows  that  the 
increased  cost  for  janitor  service,  heating,  and  the  service  of 
supervising  principals  would  probably  be  something  over 
S2,000  per  year  greater  than  in  the  single  school. 

The  janitor  of  the  high  school  now  receives  $2,000  a 
year.  He  has  in  his  care  a  building  of  thirty-five  rooms. 
At  the  rate  of  increase  now  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the 
Board  for  additional  rooms,  he  should  receive  about  $3,375 
for  the  care  of  a  sixty  room  building.  Janitors  of  eighteen 
room  buildings  now  receive  about  $1,265  per  year.  At  the 
rate  of  increase  now  allowed  for  additional  rooms  by  the 
rules  of  the  Board,  a  twenty  room  building  should  pay  the 
janitor  about  $1,375.  Three  twenty  room  schools  should 
pay  to  their  janitors  approximately  $4,125. 

The  Secretary  estimates  that  the  fuel  for  the  sixty  room 
building  would  cost  $1,200  per  year;  that  the  fuel  for  three 
twenty  room  buildings  would  cost  $1,700. 

Each  of  three  high  schools  enrolling  600  or  700  stu- 
dents must  have  a  supervising  principal  at  a  salary  of  per- 
haps $2,000  per  year.  It  may  be  that  one  of  them  should 
pay  its  principal  $2,500  ($100  a  year  more  than  the  princi- 
pal of  the  present  high  school  receives).  To  supervise  a 
high  school  of  2,000  students  would  require  a  principal  at 
a  salary  of  not  less  than  $3,000,  and  an  assistant  principal 
at  a  salary  of  probably  $2,500.  None  of  these  should  be 
required  to  teach  classes,  under  either  plan,  but  should  give 
their  entire  time  to  supervision  and  executive  management. 

These,  then,  are  the  items  in  which  the  extra  cost  of 
maintenance  would  be  incurred:  janitors,  $750  per  year 
more;  fuel,  $500  more;  supervising  principals,  $1,000  more 
— in  all,  $2,250  per  year  more  than  would  be  required  to 
maintain  the  single  high  school  caring  for  the  same  number  of 
pupils.     This  extra  cost  when  compared  with  the  total  cost 
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is  insignificant;  not  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  the  sum 
required  to  maintain  high  school  facilities  for  2,000  pupils 
under  any  plan.  More  than  this  is  paid  every  year  in  street 
car  fare  by  students  who  could  walk  comfortably  if  the  high 
schools  were  located  as  proposed,  so  as  to  be  more  conven- 
ient to  their  homes. 

But  suppose  the  extra  cost  should  in  various  ways  be 
more  than  the  above  estimate,  even  reaching  to  $4,000  per 
year.  The  saving  in  original  cost  of  buildings,  about 
$100,000,  means  a  saving  in  yearly  interest  charge  of  $4,000 
or  $5,000 — more  than  enough  to  offset  the  increased  cost  of 
operation. 

I^ittle  if  anything  would  be  saved  in  teaching  the  great 
school.  After  a  high  school  numbers  400  students  the  teach- 
ing force,  well  selected  and  equally  good,  need  not  cost  more 
per  pupil  than  in  a  larger  school.  In  a  city  with  more  than 
one  high  school,  where  teachers  of  special  branches  can  go 
from  one  school  to  another,  the  range  of  studies  offered 
may  be  as  great  at  a  cost  no  greater  than  where  all  the 
students  are  massed  in  one  building. 

To  reach  the  present  high  school  many  students  are  ob- 
liged to  travel  three,  three  and  a  half,  or  four  miles,  and 
some  farther.  Inconvenience  will  be  felt  by  more  students 
every  year  as  the  outside  districts  of  the  city  fill  up.  Many 
are  now  kept  away  because  of  this  long  distance. 

The  time  required  to  go  and  come  in  cars  or  otherwise, 
is  an  important  consideration,  and  prevents  the  attendance 
of  some. 

The  following  figures  show  to  some  extent  how  nearness 
to  the  high  school  seems  to  influence  attendance.  The  first, 
second,  fifth  and  sixth  wards  include  the  extreme  northern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  city.  They  are  populous  wards 
and  contain  18,593  out  of  the  32,892,  or  over  56  per  cent, 
of  the  children  of  school  age  reported  by  the  enumerators. 
These  wards  have  in  the  high  school  543  out  of  1,380,  or  39 
per  cent,  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  high  school.  The 
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largest  share  of  this  attendance  comes  from  the  parts  of  the 
wards  nearest  the  center  of  the  town,  and  so  nearest  the 
high  school  building.  These  four  great  wards  then,  have 
56  out  of  every  100  children  of  school  age  in  the  city,  but 
they  have  only  39  out  of  every  100  in  the  high  school. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  who  pass  successfully 
from  the  eighth  grade  enter  the  high  school  both  from  the 
near  and  from  the  distant  schools.  In  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  city,  however,  a  much  greater  interest  in  high  school 
attendance  would  be  felt  if  a  high  school  building  were  lo- 
cated so  as  to  be  convenient  for  them.  A  pride  would  be 
felt  in  the  building  and  in  having  there  a  good  school  with 
a  good  attendance.  A  much  larger  number  of  the  children 
in  these  distant  parts  would  thus  be  led  to  persevere  and 
finish  the  eighth  grade  so  that  they  could  go  on  into  the 
high  school  than  is  the  case  now  where  the  school  is  a 
distant  thing  which  does  not  concern  them  very  much. 

The  large  proportion  of  those  now  completing  the 
eighth  grade  who  entei  the  high  school  shows  a  very  general 
desire  on  the  part  of  those  pupils  and  their  parents  that 
they  should  have  the  benefits  of  the  high  school.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  more  than  one-third  of  them  have 
left  school.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  two-thirds  have 
dropped  out.  Only  about  one-fifth  persevere  and  finish  the 
course.  Some  of  these  students  drop  out  because  they  can 
get  employment;  a  very  few  because  their  intellects  are  not 
equal  to  getting  their  lessons.  The  great  number  of  them 
drop  out  for  one  of  two  reasons. 

First — Many  drop  out  because  after  entering  they  find 
the  distance  to  school  too  great.  The  growing  child  has  not 
strength  for  the  long  walk  in  addition  to  lessons  and  home  du- 
ties. Health  must  suffer  or  the  child  must  stop.  Or,  it  may  be 
that  the  time  required  for  this  long  walk  prevents  the  per- 
forming of  home  duties  which  it  is  necessary  the  child  should 
do,  and  so  he  must  leave  school.  This  strength  and  time 
might  be  saved  by  using  the  street  cars  or  by  going  in  a 
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carriage,  but  many  parents  have  no  carriage,  and  many 
cannot  afford  car  fare,  so  the  child  must  miss  the  high  school 
as  the  result  of  having  in  a  city  like  Omaha  only  a  central 
high  school. 

As  to  the  second  cause,  these  students  come  into  the  high 
school  from  the  eighth  grade  classes  where  they  have  had 
good  teaching  and  enjoyed  pleasant  personal  relations  with 
principal,  teachers  and  fellow'  students.  They  come  to  the 
great  high  school  and  feel  lost  in  the  multitude.  They 
know  the  principal  only  as  a  remote  source  of  authority. 
They  see  the  teacher  at  recitation  and  perhaps  not  again 
during  the  day.  Strict  regulations  as  to  talking  and  visit- 
ing are  necessary  that  order  may  be  maintained  among  so 
great  a  number,  and  the  student  sees  few  old  acquaintances 
and  makes  fewer  new  ones.  He  has  been  accustomed  to 
help  and  guidance  when  needed,  but  here  the  teacher  who 
could  help  him  may  be  in  a  distant  part  of  the  building.  At 
any  rate  it  is  so  inconvenient  and  difficult  to  get  the  needed 
help  or  counsel  that  he  prefers  to  do  without  it.  So  he  be- 
comes discouraged,  loses  interest,  and  in  many  cases  leaves 
school  by  reason  of  the  disadvantages  that  cannot  be  avoided 
in  a  great  school,  disadvantages  which  are  lessened  or 
entirely  removed  in  smaller  high  schools. 

When  a  school  passes  beyond  800  in  number  it  begins 
to  be  too  large.  The  individual  teacher  and  the  individual 
student  are  removed  more  and  more  from  the  knowledge 
and  influence  of  the  responsible  head.  More  and  more 
machinery  is  necessary.  More  and  more  each  student 
becomes  a  mere  cog  in  a  great  machine,  unable  to  move 
out  of  the  regular  path  without  disarranging  everything. 
More  and  more  the  pleasant  personal  relation  between 
teachers  and  students  so  necessary  to  the  best  work  is  lost. 

Danger  from  contagious  diseases  is  greater  in  the  great 
central  school.  The  more  students  the  more  danger  that 
contagion  will  be  brought  in.  When  once  started  it  may 
from  the  central  school  be  carried  to  every  home  in  the  city. 
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It  is  equally  true  that  danger  from  moral  contagion,  from 
evil  speech  or  habits  or  literature,  is  greater.  Not  only  are 
these  more  liable  to  exist  in  the  great  school,  but  they  are 
more  difficult  to  detect  in  such  a  multitude.  With  these, 
too,  the  contamination  may  be  spread  through  all  the  city 
if  once  started.  With  the  divided  school  only  one  section 
might  be  affected. 

The  Omaha  high  school  has  now  an  excellent  reputation 
for  scholarship.  This  reputation  will  not  suffer  by  teaching 
it  in  three  buildings  of  the  size  proposed.  Probably  most 
administrators  of  schools  would  agree  that  with  equally 
good  teachers  the  scholarship  is  likely  to  be  better  than  if 
the  schools  are  massed  in  one.  The  fear  that  additional 
schools  if  organized,  would  be  small,  inferior  branch  schools, 
is  entirely  without  foundation.  The  buildings  would  be 
better,  and  better  equipped  by  far  than  the  present  school. 
The  teachers  would  be  as  good  and  the  results  of  their  teach- 
ing as  thorough  as  now.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  on  account 
of  the  more  complete  knowledge  of  individual  pupils  which 
the  school  of  not  more  than  600  or  700  students  would  make 
possible,  the  teaching  might  be  more  thorough. 

Not  even  the  military  drill  need  suffer.  Enough  boys 
would  be  in  each  school  to  make  one  or  more  companies 
which  might  drill  as  now.  For  battalion  drill  the  com- 
panies-might do  a  little  marching- and  get  together. 

The  standing  of  the  school  abroad  depends  largely  upon 
the  record  of  its  students  who  go  elsewhere  to  study,  not  on 
the  size  of  the  city  or  size  of  the  school.  Not  many  years 
ago  the  high  school  in  Ivcavenworth,  Kansas,  had  a  better 
reputation  than  the  high  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Denver,  or  any  other  western  city.  This  was  due  to  the 
record  made  by  the  students  sent  from  there.  Any  one  of 
the  three  proposed  high  schools  would  be  larger  than  that 
of  I^eavenworth  when  it  made  such  an  enviable  record. 
Each  of  the  schools  ought  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  others, 
a  fact  which  would  tend  to  make  them  all  better. 
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The  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  one  high  school,  THE  high 
school,  is  appropriate  in  a  small  place,  but  conditions  change 
as  population  and  area  increase  and  this  feeling  should  not 
weigh  in  a  metropolitan  city  like  Omaha. 

Inquiry  in  the  matter  of  one  or  more  than  one  high 
school  has  been  made  in  different  cities.  Out  of  many  report- 
ing, only  two  favor  the  single  high  school.  Practically  all 
the  cities  of  100,000  people  or  more,  have  two,  three  or  more 
high  schools.  Nearly  all  these  cities  heartily  endorse  the 
divided  high  school  plan.  Many  speak  of  a  large  inarease 
in  high  school  attendance  from  establishing  additional  high 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  convenient  to  the 
homes  of  the  people. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  with  less  population  than  Omaha^ 
has  two  high  schools.  Columbus,  O.,  with  less  population 
than  Omaha,  has  two  high  schools.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has 
four  high  schools.  Minneapolis  has  four;  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  three. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  less  in  area  than  Omaha,  has  four  high 
schools.  The  report  from  there  says:  "You  would  better 
accommodate  the  people  and  increase  high  school  attendance 
by  erecting  the  proper  number  of  buildings  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  convenient  and  readily  accessible  to  all  alike." 

Denver  has  four  high  schools.  The  opinion  from  there 
is:  "When  our  high  school  building  accommodated  800 
students  we  built  a  second  in  another  part  of  the  city.  In 
my  opinion  the  high  schools  should  be  distributed  through- 
out the  city  as  well  as  the  grammar  schools." 

Boston,  with  twice  Omaha's  area  and  four  times  the 
population,  has  eleven  high  schools. 

Detroit,  a  little  greater  in  area  than  Omaha,  has  three 
high  schools.  The  reply  from  there  states:  "In  many  fam- 
ilies are  children  desiring  a  high  school  course  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  even  car  fare.  This  Board  is 
fully  committed  to  the  policy  of  maintaining  three  high 
schools." 
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Indianapolis,  with  about  the  area  of  Omaha,  has  two 
high  schools. 

Milwaukee,  with  less  area  than  Omaha,  has  three  high 
schools  and  reports:  "To  the  ease  of  access  consequent  upon 
the  erection  of  high  school  buildings  in  three  distinct  divis- 
ions of  the  city  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  attributed  a  large 
part  of  the  very  great  increase  in  attendance  upon  these 
schools. ' ' 

Cleveland,  one  and  a  half  times  the  area  of  Omaha, 
will,  at  the  opening  of  another  school  year,  have  five  high 
schools.  The  word  from  there  is:  "Both  Director  Sargent 
and  Superintendent  Jones  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  one 
central  building,  when  the  enrollment  reaches  a  figure 
higher  than  800,  is  not  a  wise  plan.  Sanitary  reasons  are 
among  the  chief  grounds  for  this  belief." 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  when  the  present  high 
school  was  built  it  stood  upon  the  western  edge  of  the  city. 
The  residence  district  was  between  it  and  13th  street,  one 
half  mile  east.  Now  the  business  district  has  crept  west 
to  18th  street.  It  may  soon  reach  20th,  and  surround  the 
present  high  school  grounds.  The  residence  district  extends 
to  the  westward  two  miles  and  farther  toward  the  south  and 
north. 

It  would  seem  in  providing  for  the  future  that,  rather 
than  to  perpetuate  the  high  school  upon  a  single  site  where 
all  the  students  are  likely  to  find  it  necessary  to  go  into  or 
through  the  crowded  business  portion  of  the  city  with  its 
dangers  and  temptations,  it  would  be  wise  to  place  the  high 
schools  in  the  residence  districts,  convenient  to  the  homes 
of  the  people. 

COMMERCIAL  COURSE  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  high  school  now  has  a  commercial  course  similar 
to  the  course  known  by  this  title  in  most  high  schools. 
The  arrangement  and  choice  of  studies  is  such,  however, 
that  this  course  is  now,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  turning 
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out  as  its  finished  product,  young  persons  fitted  to  be  clerks 
and  bookkeepers  rather  than  to  be  business  men.  Book- 
keeping, shorthand,  commercial  arithmetic,  the  mere  me- 
chanics of  business  life,  form  the  chief  topics  of  study. 

In  order  to  justif}^  its  existence  a  commercial  course 
should  be  put  on  a  very  different  basis.  Bookkeepers 
and  typewriters  are  now  much  more  numerous  than  positions 
for  them,  and  the  public  schools  are  hardly  warranted  in 
adding  yearly  to  the  number  of  those  possessing  the  small 
technical  skill  necessary  to  enter  upon  these  employments. 

A  commercial  course  should  give  the  same  intellectual 
training  and  the  same  acquaintance  with  the  essential 
branches  of  knowledge  that  are  given  by  other  high  school 
courses.  It  may  properly  give  the  same  teaching  in  English, 
the  same  mathematics  and  the  same  knowledge  of  history, 
the  same  grounding  in  the  elements  of  the  sciences.  These 
are  for  mental  discipline  and  in  order  that  the  graduates  of 
such  a  course  may  meet,  upon  a  comfortable  footing  and 
with  mutual  respect,  other  tolerably  well  educated  men. 

In  addition,  the  course  should  give  a  speaking  and 
writing  knowledge  of  German  or  Spanish.  German  is, 
in  many  parts  of  our  country,  a  language  only  secondary  to 
English  for  commercial  purposes.  In  the  new  impulse 
given  to  our  commerce  abroad,  German  will  be  the  language 
of  our  most  formidable  rivals  who  do  not  speak  Eng- 
lish. We  are  about  acquiring  large  territory  inhabited 
by  Spanish  speaking  people.  In  extending  our  trade  we 
confidently  expect  that  a  great  deal  of  it  will  be  with 
Spanish  America  and  our  new  possessions. 

These  two  languages,  then,  are  sure  to  be  of  great 
commercial  utility.  To  justify  them  it  is  not  necessary  to 
urge  that  "he  does  not  properly  know  his  own  langug,ge 
who  does  not  know  at  least  one  other." 

Such  a  course  should  teach  typewriting  and  short- 
hand, for  a  knowledge  of  these  arts  is  an  advantage  to  any 
business  man.    Bookkeeping  with  incidental  commercial 
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arithmetic  may  not  be  omitted,  for  the  man  who  does  not 
understand  the  principles  and  the  details  of  keeping  the 
records  of  his  business,  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  employees. 
The  elementary  principles  and  some  details  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning business  transactions,  should  be  included.  In  this 
way  the  simpler  rules  of  commercial  law  as  applied  to  the 
routine  of  business  may  be  acquired,  though  this  knowledge 
will  not  relieve  any  man  who  has  any  considerable  business 
to  transact,  from  frequent  consultations  with  his  attorney. 

The  student  should  also  in  such  a  course  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  commercial  geography  of  his  own  and 
other  countries.  Commerce  is  the  exchange  of  products. 
To  enter  upon  it  intelligently ,  the  business  man  must  know 
the  resources,  the  products,  the  people  of  the  region  where 
his  business  is  to  be  done.  He  must  know  the  best  sources 
of  supply  for  the  products  he  gathers  to  sell  to  his  custom- 
ers. He  must  know  enough  of  other  regions,  their  pro- 
ducts and  people,  to  know  where  he  can  best  dispose  of, 
find  the  best  market  for  the  surplus  products  of  the  people 
about  him.  He  must  understand  the  systems  of  transpor- 
tation at  home  and  abroad,  if  his  exchanges  are  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  most  profitable  way.  He  must  know  enough 
of  monetary  systems  and  the  principles  of  finance  so  that 
his  medium  of  exchange  may  be  handled  conveniently  and 
advantageously. 

All  this  knowledge  and  much  more  will  be  valuable  to 
the  young  man  who  wishes  to  enter  upon  a  business  career. 
He  will  not  upon  completing  his  studies  in  such  a  course  in 
the  high  school  be  a  banker,  a  railroad  man,  or  an  insur- 
ance man,  or  a  wholesale  or  retail  merchant,  but  he  will  be 
equipped  so  that  he  will  be  a  valuable  employee  in  almost 
any  line  of  business.  He  will  be  able  quickly  to  master 
the  details  of  any  particular  commercial  employment  upon 
which  he  may  enter  and,  if  his  employment  calls  him  out- 
side his  own  country,  he  will  not  need  to  blush  when 
brought  into  competition  with  young  men  trained  in  the 
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commercial  schools  of  Germany  or  France.  He  will  be 
able  to  maintain  his  own  credit  and  the  credit  of  his  people. 

I  trust  that  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September, 
1899,  may  find  some  such  course  of  commercial  studies  as  I 
have  indicated,  in  operation  in  our  high  school. 

INDUSTRIAI.  TRAINING. 

I  wish  to  renew  my  suggestion  of  one  year  ago  with 
reference  to  provision  for  industrial  training.  It  seems  now 
that  steps  may  be  taken  for  additional  school  room  to  be 
available  in  the  fall  of  1899.  If  this  is  done,  the  additional 
high  school  facilities  provided  should  certainly  include 
suitable  quarters  and  appliances  for  the  manual  training  de- 
partment. Not  more  than  one  half  the  students  who  desire 
to  enter  this  department  are  able  to  do  so  on  account  of  the 
present  lack  of  room. 

The  erection  of  new  buildings  upon  the  Cass  and  Pa- 
cific sites  will  give  an  opportunity  to  provide  at  very  slight 
expense  rooms  which  may  be  made  available  for  other  forms 
of  industrial  training  at  any  time  the  Board  may  see  fit  to 
begin  it.  Rooms  for  the  simpler  forms  of  wood  working, 
for  the  teaching  of  cookery,  and  the  allied  domestic  arts, 
may  be  provided  in  the  basements  of  new  buildings  with 
little  additional  cost  for  construction.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  such  new  buildings  as  are  erected,  this  matter  will 
not  be  overlooked. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

For  several  years  no  systematic  physical  culture  has 
been  given  in  the  schools.  Each  teacher  is  expected  to  ar- 
range and  conduct  systematic  exercises  of  the  sort  at  some 
time  during  each  day,  and  this  is  very  generally  done.  Few 
of  the  teachers,  however,  have  had  any  systematic  physical 
culture  themselves,  and  the  work  in  the  schools  cannot  un- 
der this  plan  be  satisfactory.    It  may  be  that  an  instructor 
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in  this  work  cannot  now  be  provided,  but  in  the  future  it  is 
sure  to  be  done,  and  I  believe  we  should  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  this  instruction  will  be  as  regularly  and  system- 
atically given  in  all  schools  as  that  in  music,  or  drawing  or 
arithmetic.  A  great  deal  of  wholesome  calisthenic  drill  can 
be  given  in  the  regular  school  room  and  without  special 
apparatus.  In  order  to  get  the  best  results,  however,  a 
special  place  and  some  suitable  apparatus  should  be  pro- 
vided. I  would  suggest  that  in  such  new  buildings  as  may 
be  constructed,  this  matter  be  borne  in  mind  and  suitable 
room  for  physical  exercise  form  part  of  the  plans.  These 
rooms  may  be  in  the  main  structure  of  the  building, 
or  upon  the  grounds  adjacent.  The  necessity  for  play 
grounds  for  children  in  crowded  portions  of  cities  is  coming 
to  be  generally  recognized.  Many  of  the  larger  cities  are 
providing  public  play  grounds.  If  this  provision  for  suit- 
able space  in  which  to  conduct  gymnastic  exercises  is  made 
in  detached  structures  upon  the  school  premises,  plans  can 
be  drawn  so  that  the  school  yard  and  also  part  of  the  room 
and  apparatus  for  gymnastics,  may  be  used  by  the  children 
of  the  vicinity  during  the  time  when  school  is  not  in  session. 

EVENING  SCHOOI.S. 

Some  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education  conducted  even- 
ing schools  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  F'or 
some  reason  these  schools  were  discontinued  and  for  three 
or  four  years  no  opportunities  of  this  sort  have  been  offered. 
Each  winter  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  this  instruction. 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of  young  people  whose  du- 
ties during  the  day  prevent  them  from  attending  day  schools 
and  who,  unless  the  evening  schools  offer  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  must 
reach  maturity  ignorant  of  many  things  which  it  is  desirable 
the  citizens  of  the  republic  should  know. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  proper  committee  to  consider 
the  matter  and  report  to  the  Board  whether  it  is  not  wise  to 
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make  some  arrangement  whereby  evening  schools  may 
again  be  conducted  during  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  school  year. 

-  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT. 

The  schools  of  the  Trans- Mississippi  region  were  invi- 
ted and  expected  to  make  at  the  Trans-Mississippi  and 
International  Exposition  a  display  of  their  work.  Most  of 
the  schools  of  Nebraska  and  many  schools  from  other  states 
did  so.  Omaha,  the  city  in  which  the  great  Exposition  was 
located,  could  not  well  decline  to  participate  in  such  an 
exhibit. 

The  preparation  of  material  of  this  sort  brings  some 
disadvantages.  Regular  work  is  more  or  less  interfered 
with  and  more  or  less  of  it  cannot  be  accomplished  if 
the  special  work  is  done.  Not  all  school  work  can  be  ex- 
hibited, and  more  than  the  normal  time  must  be  put  upon 
those  varieties  of  it  which  may  be  put  up  and  viewed  by 
visitors.  There  is  always  danger  that  undesirable  excite- 
ment may  be  aroused  and  children  stimulated  so  as  to  work 
under  undue  pressure.  Where  the  exhibit  is  competitive, 
there  is  danger  that  a  desire  to  excel  will  induce  methods 
which  are  not  perfectly  honest;  that  particular  pupils  will 
be  set  to  prepare  work  for  which  they  have  special  aptitude 
and  this  work  represented  as  average,  usual  work;  that 
teachers  will  complete  and  perfect  work  which  pupils  have 
left  imperfect. 

The  doing  of  proper  work  for  exhibit  occasionally,  has 
its  advantages.  It  is  good  for  pupils  to  see  sometimes  what 
is  the  very  best  they  can  do  in  any  particular  line.  It  gives 
a  measure  which  shows  how  far  short  of  the  best  that  is  in 
them  the  ordinary  performance  is.  The  preparation  of  such 
work,  too,  puts  the  pupil  on  a  higher  plane  of  accomplish- 
ment. Unless  the  stimulus  is  too  often  repeated,  he  is  not 
likely  to  fall  back  quite  to  his  former  level. 

The  exhibit  has  a  value  too,  in  affording  suggestions  to 
teachers  and  officers  from  different  schools  who,  in  this  way 
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find  what  is  being  done  elsewhere  and  are  able  to  compare 
the  work  of  one  school  with  that  of  another — a  comparison 
which  is  valuable  chiefly  as  it  enables  the  observer  to  see 
new  possibilities  of  plan  and  accomplishment  for  his  own 
work. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Omaha  exhibit  work,  the  idea 
of  competition  was  kept  out.  Each  pupil  was  urged  to 
show  what  was  the  very  best  he  could  do  rather  than  to  do 
so  well  that  he  might  surpass  some  one  else.  In  nearly  all 
cases  the  material  exhibited  was  prepared  in  the  regular 
course  of  school  work.  Some  of  the  drawings  and  some  of 
the  other  work  were  copied  from  the  first  draft  or  sketch, 
but  in  most  cases  the  work  was  the  original. 

In  the  high  school  display,  the  drawing  and  original 
note  books  as  they  were  made  daily  by  the  students, 
formed  the  chief  part,  because  it  represented  far  the 
greater  number  of  students,  but  an  important  feature 
and  one  that  attracts  much  notice  is  the  exhibit  of  the 
manual  training  classes.  The  display  of  series  of  pieces 
forming  the  course  of  work  through  which  the  students 
pass,  and  that  of  pieces  of  finished  work  made  by  the 
students,  is  good.  But  that  which  attracts  most  attention 
is  a  wood-working  class  in  operation.  Benches  with 
complete  sets  of  tools  were  put  up  at  which  boys  work 
daily,  just  as  in  the  class  room.  A  grind  stone  was 
provided  by  the  Edgemont  Stone  Company,  on  which  the 
boys  keep  their  tools  in  order.  Wood  turning  lathes  were 
provided  by  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company,  whose  factory 
is  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  whose  general  western  office  is 
in  Chicago,  on  which  this  department  of  wood-working  is 
illustrated.  The  motor  for  operating  the  machinery  was 
furnished  by  the  Omaha  Electrical  Company.  All  these 
machines  were  furnished  to  the  schools  gratuitously  by  the 
several  firms,  while  the  floor  space  was  granted  and  electri- 
cal power  is  provided  without  charge  by  the  Exposition 
management.    About  ten  boys  are  kept  at  work  here,  and 
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the  occasions  are  rare  when  a  crowd,  sometimes  so  large  as 
to  be  troublesome,  is  not  in  front  of  this  space  watching  the 
work. 

From  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  the  scholars'  exer- 
cise books  are  shown.  These  books  are  their  day  books 
containing  all  their  written  lessons,  in  all  studies  just  as  the 
lessons  were  put  in  day  by  day,  for  a  period  of  two  months 
— not  a  copied  lesson  or  exercise  in  the  books.  All  the 
original  errors  as  well  as  all  the  original  excellencies  are 
there. 

In  the  grades  below,  the  daily  work  of  the  pupils  was 
noted.  When  a  principal  found  a  lesson  which  showed 
originality  in  plan  or  special  excellence  of  performance,  it 
was  laid  aside  to  form  part  of  the  exhibit.  When  a  teacher 
found  a  specially  good  piece  of  work,  which  had  also  the 
recommendation  of  originality  of  conception,  that  too  was 
laid  aside.  In  this  way  the  exhibit  grew  without  taking 
much  time  from  the  usual  school  work  and  without  putting 
teachers  and  pupils  under  special  stress  and  excitement. 
The  results  are  less  fine  probably,  than  if  the  preparation 
had  been  permitted  to  engross  more  time  and  attention. 
The  exhibit  is  not,  however,  one  of  which  the  patrons  of 
the  schools  have  any  reason  to  feel  ashamed,  and  its  moral 
as  well  as  its  other  effect;^  in  the  schools  have  been  good. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  AND  PROVISION  FOR  ABNORMAL 

CHILDREN. 

The  schools  of  Omaha  in  common  with  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  state  are  failing  to  reach  a  class  of  children  who 
especially  need  the  influence  and  teaching  which  the  schools 
give.  The  statute  books  bear  a  compulsory  attendance  law, 
so-called,  but  it  is  not  on  record  that  this  law  has  secured  the 
attendance  at  school  of  any  child  or  that  any  parent  or 
guardian  has  suffered  a  penalty  for  refusing  to  send  to  school 
a  child  under  his  care.  The  state  needs  an  efficient  com- 
pulsory attendance  law;  one  that  shall  provide  a  definite 
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time  in  the  school  year  when  attendance  must  begin;  one 
that  shall  make  such  provision  as  to  competent  evidence 
that  a  conviction  for  violation  of  its  provisions  is  possible; 
one  that  shall  prevent  the  working  in  stores,  or  shops,  or 
factories,  of  little  children  who  have  not  had  proper  school 
advantages;  one  that  shall  make  provision  for  truant  officers 
to  look  after  and  secure  the  attendance  of  children  who  ab- 
sent themselves  from  school,  or  who  have  not  begun  to 
attend  as  required  by  law.  Such  a  law  to  be  entirely  effec- 
tive, must  provide  also  what  may  properly  be  called  indus- 
trial schools,  where  children  may  be  sent  who  have  no 
homes,  or  whose  homes  have  lost  influence  and  control  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  children  are  about  to  become  crimi- 
inals.  Magistrates  are  slow  to  send  children  who  are  not 
criminals  to  such  reform  schools  as  we  now  have,  and  it  is 
right  that  they  should  thus  hesitate.  It  is  a  serious  matter 
to  send  children,  who  may  not  even  be  vicious  in  tendency, 
but  are  perhaps  difficult  to  control,  or  simply  neglected,  to 
a  school  where  they  associate  daily  and  nightly  with  crimi- 
nals who,  though  young,  are  more  or  less  advanced  in 
knowledge  of  crime.  Young  criminals  need  the  reform 
school  where  reformation  may  be  wrought,  but  these  other 
children  who  are  truant,  or  homeless,  or  beyond  home  con- 
trol, need  to  be  prevented  from  taking  the  first  steps  in 
crime.  They  need  schools  where  they  can  live  under  firm 
control  and  wise  supervision;  where  they  can  form  regular 
habits  and  get  useful  knowledge  and  training — knowledge 
such  as  is  given  by  the  day  schools,  training  in  habits  of 
industry  and  in  the  practice  of  some  useful  employment 
which  may  serve  later  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Such  a  law  as  is  needed  should  authorize  counties  and 
large  cities  to  organize  and  maintain  these  industrial 
schools. 

Ivarge  cities  like  Omaha  need  another  sort  of  special 
school,  intermediate  between  the  day  schools  and  the  indus- 
trial schools  spoken  of  above.    The  schools  have  in  them  a 
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limited  proportion  of  children  who  have  good  or  satisfactory 
homes,  but  who,  for  various  reasons,  ought  not  to  be  in 
classes  with  normal  children.  Sometimes  they  are  habitu- 
ally turbulent  in  school  and  require  too  great  a  share  of  the 
teacher's  attention  and  strength  to  keep  them  in  order. 
Sometimes  they  are  violent  toward  other  children  on  the 
streets  and  play  grounds.  Sometimes  they  are  habitually 
truant,  and  so  either  fail  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in 
their  studies  or  seriously  interfere  with  the  progress  of  other 
pupils  because  so  much  time  must  be  taken  on  the  days 
they  are  in  school,  to  help  these  irregulars  make  up  arrears. 

For  these  children  special  day  schools  should  be  pro- 
vided where  they  may  be  put  in  charge  of  teachers  specially 
fitted  by  nature  and  experience  to  deal  with  them.  By  the 
establishment  of  these  schools  the  great  majority  of  well  dis- 
posed children  would  be  free  from  the  annoyance,  the  loss 
of  time  and  the  contamination  they  now  suffer,  while  these 
special  cases,  more  closely  looked  after  by  teachers  specially 
qualified  to  manage  them,  would  receive  much  more  benefit 
than  they  now  get  from  the  schools,  and  might  gradually 
conform  or  return  to  the  normal  type  from  which  they  are 
now  at  variance. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  now  the 
authority  to  establish  schools  of  this  class.  It  will  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  do  so,  however,  until  an  adequate  compul- 
sory attendance  law,  making  provision  for  truant  officers, 
renders  it  possible  to  get  these  special  children  to  the  special 
schools  when  sent. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

By  provision  of  the  state  law,  Omaha  examines  and 
grants  certificates  to  its  own  teachers.  For  many  years  all 
teachers  except  those  for  the  high  school  were  required  to 
pass  the  same  examination  and  (except  for  the  high  school) 
only  one  style  of  certificate  was  granted, — this  certificate 
entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  of  the  primary  or  gram- 
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mar  grades.  Some  years  ago  this  plan  was  changed  and 
the  rules  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  three  classes  of  cer- 
tificates— one  a  primary  grade  certificate  entitling  the  holder 
to  teach  in  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  grades;  another 
a  grammar  grade  certificate  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in 
any  one  of  the  eight  grades  between  the  kindergarten  and 
the  high  school;  a  third  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in  the 
high  school.  By  this  plan  the  standard  for  grammar  grade 
certificates  was  slightly  raised  and  these  certificates  made 
more  difficult  to  obtain.  On  the  other  hand  the  primary 
grade  certificate  became  rather  too  easy  of  attainment.  As 
a  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  in  addition  to  many  deserving 
applicants,  great  numbers  of  persons  have  been  able  to 
secure  primary  certificates  who  have  not  much  scholarship 
and  no  practical  success  as  teachers.  These  persons  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  have  certificates  as  required 
by  the  rules,  assume  that  they  have  a  right  to  employment 
in  the  schools  and  by  their  own  efforts  and  the  assistance  of 
their  friends,  continually  harass  the  members  of  the  Board 
and  the  Superintendent  with  demands  for  positions  and  for 
explanations  as  to  why  they  have  not  been  employed.  By 
reason  of  their  importunity  some  of  these  people  secure 
places.  Occasionally  one  develops  into  a  good  teacher  ,but 
oftener  they  drag  along  in  hopeless  mediocrity,  or  fail  and 
must  be  dismissed.  Dismissals,  no  matter  how  thoroughly 
warranted  by  the  facts,  always  cause  trouble.  It  is  much 
easier  to  prevent  the  employment  of  unsuitable  teachers 
than  to  dismiss  them  after  they  have  once  obtained  a  foot- 
hold in  the  schools.  If  the  rules  could  be  changed  so  as 
to  grant  only  one  class  of  certificates  for  teachers  between 
the  kindergarten  and  the  high  school,  and  the  standard  re- 
quired for  obtaining  a  certificate  were  made  similar  to  what  it 
is  now  for  obtaining  a  grammar  school  certificate,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  undesirable  applicants  would  at  once  be 
excluded  from  the  list  of  possible  employees.  The  members 
of  the  Board  too,  would  be  freed  from  the  persistent  urgency 
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of  these  persons  whose  attempts  to  push  themselves  into 
places  often  appear  to  be  greatest  when  they  have  least  to 
recommend  them.  No  plan  of  certification  however  strin- 
gent can  keep  out  persons  who,  upon  trial,  will  fail  as 
teachers,  but  a  somewhat  higher  requirement  for  the  grant- 
ing of  any  certificate  to  teach  in  our  schools  will  have  the 
effect  to  bar  a  considerable  number  who  are  most  liable  to 
prove  undesirable. 

It  would  probably  be  wise  also  to  provide  that  kinder- 
garten certificates  as  well  as  other  certificates,  should  be 
granted  by  the  examining  committee  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered, as  now,  special  certificates. 

I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  and  it  is  a  pleasure  as  well,  in 
closing,  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  courtesy,  the  cheer- 
ful co-operation  and  the  loyalty  that  have  been  shown  me  in 
the  discharge  of  my  duties  by  my  associates  in  the  schools 
during  the  year  now  closed.  I  have  also  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  interest  and  sup- 
port rendered  me  in  the  work  of  administering  the  schools 
as  your  representative. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Carroll  G.  Pearse, 
Superintendent  of  Instruction. 

Omaha,  July  31,  1898. 
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TABIvE  I. 


SCHOOLS 


3  S 


High  School.... 

Ambler  

Bancroft  

Cass  

Castellar  

Central  

Central  Park. .  . 
Clifton  Hill  . . . 

Columbian  

Comenius  

Davenport  

Dodge  

Druid  Hill  

Dupont  

Eckerman  

Farnam  

Forest  

Franklin  

Gibson   

Kellom  

Lake  

Leavenworth  . . . 

Lincoln  

Long  

Lothrop  

Mason  

Monmouth  Park 
Omaha  View  . . . 

Pacific  

Park  

Saratoga  

Sherman  

Train  

Vinton  

Walnut  Hill.  ... 

Webster  

West  Side  

Windsor  


1,072, 

29. 
307. 
390. 
566. 
550. 
186. 
237, 
279, 
664, 

31, 
270, 

69, 
141 

23 
386 
192 
356 

39 
858 
847 
427 
442 
833 
412 
520 

85 
348 
326 
583 
345 
117 
337 
217 
474 
584 

99 
209 


$44.46 
52.64 
20.81 
18.72 
17.97 
20.00 
29.62 
20.72 
24.35 
18.42 
40.70 
34.99 
23.86 
23.64 
47.66 
24.46 
22.94 
19.71 
27.31 
16  97 
17.15 
18.32 
20.25 
18.10 
21.44 
19.44 
22.13 
18.19 
21.38 
18.55 
22.64 
24.33 
19.72 
23.92 
18.74 
17.64 
30.30 
28.43 


'Estimated  upon  total  expenditure,  less  permanent  improvements. 
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295 
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TABLE  TV. 


A  Comparative  Statement  from  the  Official  Reports  on  the 
main  items  of  Attendance  for  a  period  of 
Twenty-Six  Years. 


YEARS 

Number  of  Seats 

School  Topulation 

Number  of  Pupils 
Kegistered 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Average  Number  of 
Pupils  in  daily  at- 
tendance to  eacli 
Teacher 

1872-73  

1,707 

8,724 

2,229 

1,437 

1,290 

38 

34 

1873-74  

1,659 

4,019 

2,426 

1,667 

1,542 

41 

38 

1874-75  

1,659 

4,138 

2,496 

1,614 

1,507 

42 

37 

1875-76  

1,755 

4,572 

2,592 

1.830 

1,677 

44 

40 

1876-77  

2.268 

4,753 

2,913 

2,061 

1,906 

47 

41 

1877-78  

2,308 

5,336 

2,924 

1,924 

1,810 

44 

41 

1878-79  

51 

1879-80  

7,381 

3,033 

59 

1880-81  

8,407 

3,799 

60 

1881-82  

8,104 

4,550 

3,169 

2,900 

66 

"45  * 

1882-83  

4,357 

8,921 

5,261 

3,907 

3,589 

88 

38 

1883-84  

5,166 

10,367 

5,876 

4,127 

3,846 

102 

38 

1884-85  

5,558 

11,202 

6,273 

4,528 

4,253 

118 

36 

1885-86...'*.... 

6,290 

11,831 

6,868 

4,995 

4,699 

138 

34 

1886-87  

7,027 

16,497 

8,283 

5,687 

5,371 

158 

34 

1887-88  

9,541 

19,270 

10,961 

'7,587 

7,134 

217 

32 

1888-89  

10,855 

20,243 

12,498 

8,809 

8,363 

258 

32 

1889-90  

13,882 

24,520 

13,279 

9,629 

9,094 

283 

32 

1890-91  

11,792 

27,281 

14,093 

10,315 

9,714 

291 

33 

1891-92  

12,140 

26,663 

14,625 

10,900 

10,379 

295 

35 

1892-93.  

12,951 

29,742 

15,301 

11,334 

10,786 

298 

35 

1893-94  

14,165 

29,974 

15,869 

12,307 

11,573 

306 

37 

1894-95...  

14,894 

28,630 

16,537 

12,999 

12,238 

333 

36 

1895-96  

14,879 

28,609 

16,482 

13,320 

12,630 

340 

37 

1896-97  

14,936 

30,134 

16,580 

13,556 

12.762 

322 

40 

1897-98  

15,894 

32,892 

18,271 

14,670 

13,864 

355 

39 
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TABLE  V. 

Showing  tlie  Total  Principal  Items  of  Expense  in  Each 
Year  for  a  Period  of  Twenty-Six  Years. 


YEARS 


$35,198.50 


8.179.86 
8,872.14 


2,607.29 
8.843.25 
4,989.85 
17,448.62 
38,499.33 
14,241.21 
42,735.78 
57,337.85 
75,667.32 
18,551.31 
2,298.52 
4,780.43 
20,157.23 
2,898.82 
11,680.60 
9,226.02 
3,556.50; 


$3,287.32 


11,771.63' 


3,984.91 
2,212.83 
119.70 
2,531.00 
1.059.67 
1,111.70 
8,979.15 
3,538.48 
22,368.03 
26,717.71 
6,701.66 
18,725.28 
19,222.27 
8,038.61 
6,205.48 
7,176.14 
16,300.99 
9,425.57 
12,057.86 
7,020.26 
465.00 
4,698.35 


$15,941.40 
15,323.24 
15,151.80 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 
15.000.00 
15,021.75 
15,267.76 
15,000.00 
15,000  00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 
20,000.00 
15,000.00 
5,000.00 
10,569.14 
15,874.77 
15,330.64 
15.034.09 
20,055.70 
34,711.83 
29,427.90 
29,427.90 
30,599.59 
32,573.91 
33,330.98 


$5,000.00 
'"  750.66 


3,600.00 


2,000.00 
9,375.00 
6,075.00 
17.500.00 
34,000.00 
46.607.33 
8,200.82 
1,000.00 
3.748.75 
6.000.00 
1,947.17 


14,626.15 


<D  <D  y. 


£3  tTc  ^ 


$54,507.23 
20,323.24 
15,151.80 
23,929.86 
27,857.0&J 
18,212.83 
15,190.95 
54,006.05 
24,902.92 
21,100.55 
43,427.77 
66,412.81 
62,684.24 
101,953.49 
103,039.52 
151,569,07 
61,849.17 
26,667.78 
29,769.74 
53,389.07 
55,858.81 
40,534.07 
50,711.78 
41,182.35 
33,038.91 
64,427.11 


Co 
o 


« cS 


$20,242.72 
42.973.35 
58,126.65 
52,136.52 
53,623.09 
44,524.68 
46,203.65 
56,098.44 
63,323.13 
70,148.55 
87,750.63 
129,529.27 
179,872.96 
158,394.56 
198,522.42 
296,547.18 
305,710.38 
311,946.80 
353,014.07 
33.3,730,17 
363.780.62 
367,664.44 
350,930.18 
334,809.91 
328, 655. 6X 
360,250.92 
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TABIvE  VI. 


Number  of  Pupils  8  Years  Old,  but  not  yet  15,  Who  Have 
Attended  School  60  Days  or  More  this  School  Year. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

High  School  

105 

157 

262 

Ambler   

12 

12 

24 

Bancroft   

114 

102 

216 

Cass   ... 

148 

150 

298 

Castellar  

176 

193 

369 

Central  

241 

222 

463 

Central  Park  .... 

64 

82 

146 

Clifton  Hill  

86 

76 

162 

Columbian  

116 

100 

216 

Comenius  

'228 

247 

475 

Davenport   

7 

6 

13 

128 

114 

242 

Druid  Hill 

22 

20 

42 

Dupont  

30 

33 

63 

11 

7 

18 

Farnam   ... 

151 

147 

301 

Forest   

50 

65 

115 

111 

122 

233 

10 

10 

20 

Kellom    

294 

279 

573 

Lake  

268 

279 

547 

172 

144 

316 

157 

182 

339 

269 

315 

584 

149 

157 

306 

204 

183 

387 

Monmouth  Park  

31 

23 

54 

143 

114 

257 

121 

122 

243 

Park  

224 

254 

478 

137 

138 

275 

39 

40 

79 

Train  

119 

140 

259 

58 

65 

123 

Walnut  Hill  

156 

191 

347 

Webster  

224 

184 

.  408 

West  Side  

46 

32 

78 

106 

99 

205 

Totals  

4,730 

4,806 

9,536 
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TABI.E  VII. 

Number  Pupils  Registered  in  High  School  Grades,  and 
Average  Age  of  Each  Grade. 


SCHOOL 


High 


12th 
Grade 


nth 
(irade 


lOth 
Grade 


31    107  17.4    154  16.7    407   15.    681  15.1,38015.7 


9th 
Grade 


TABIvE  VIII. 


Enumeration  of  Omaha  School  Youth,  According  to  Census. 


WARDS 

1897 

1898 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

First  

1,732 

1,909 

3,641 

1,693 

1.772 

3,465 

Second  

2,603 

2,664 

5,267 

2.982 

2,959 

5,941 

Third  

1,965 

1,858 

3,823 

2,035 

1,693 

3,728 

Fourth  

988 

1,091 

2,079 

1,085 

1,251 

2,336 

Fifth  

1,301 

1,323 

2,624 

1,873 

1,794 

3,667 

Sixth  

2,536 

2,416 

4,952 

2,833 

2,687 

5,520 

Seventh   

1,411 

1,492 

2,903 

1,275 

1,296 

2,571 

Eighth  

1,261 

1,382 

2,643 

1,559 

1,532 

3,091 

Ninth  

1,074 

1,128 

2,202 

1,280 

1,293 

2,573 

Totals  

14,871 

15,263 

30,134 

16,615 

16,277 

32,892 
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TABLE  IX. 




a. 

^  i£ 

a  TO 

.S  Qi 

SCHOOLS 

2.S 

bl  S 

c3  O 

G§ 

Remaii 
ose  of  \ 

Cent,  c 
n dance 
g  Year 

^< 

fcH  <D  a 

iD-u>.-i 

< 

High  School  

1,380 

1,127.2 

1,072.7 

991 

95.1 

44 

31.6 

29.4 

32 

93. 

Bancroft  

383 

324.8 

307. 

312 

94.5 

Cass   

533 

413.6 

390.6 

405 

94.4 

740 

596.1 

566.1 

594 

94.8 

786 

585.2 

550.9 

585 

94.1 

Central  Park  

262 

196.2 

186.4 

201 

95. 

Clifton  Hill  

308 

257.1 

237.8 

265 

92.4 

Columbian  

349 

292.6 

279.3 

296 

95.3 

884 

709.6 

664.3 

697 

93  6 

43 

32.9 

31. 

35 

94.2 

407 

305.7 

270.5 

285 

88.4 

Druid  Hill  

91 

79.2 

69.9 

81 

97.7 

Dupont  

234 

152.8 

141.6 

161 

92.7 

Eckerman  

37 

26.2 

23.8 

23 

90.8 

545 

406.9 

386.4 

436 

94.9 

Forest  

242 

204.7 

192. 

208 

93.7 

445 

373.3 

356. 

385 

95.3 

Gibson  

49 

41.5 

39.2 

45 

94.4 

Kellom  

1,164 

909.8 

858.2 

867 

94.3 

Lake  

1,048 

892.2 

847.2 

882 

94.9 

Leavenworth  

608 

454.2 

427. 

443 

94. 

584 

463.4 

442.9 

465 

95.6 

Long  

1,059 

880.2 

833.5 

848 

94.6 

Lothrop  

521 

428.6 

412.1 

430 

96.1 

Mason  

680 

545.5 

520. 

539 

95.3 

109 

89.6 

85.2 

95 

95. 

Omaha  View  

448 

369.3 

348.2 

361 

94.3 

Pacific  

484 

352.5 

326.9 

345 

92.7 

Park  

708 

612.8 

583.2 

632 

95.1 

Saratoga  

442 

363. 

345.3 

361 

95.1 

148 

126.7 

117.8 

110 

93. 

Train  

483 

360.6 

337.5 

396 

93.6 

296 

232. 

217.5 

231 

93.7 

Walnut  Hill  

616 

499.1 

474.2 

497 

90.5 

Webster  

718 

604.5 

584.1 

590 

96.6 

West  Side  

119 

106.2 

99.5 

105 

89.7 

274 

222.8 

209.3 

216 

93.9 

'  Totals  

18,271 

14,670.2 

13,864.5 

14,450 
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TABLE  X. 

Number  Pupils  Registered  in  Primary  Grades,  and  Average 
Age  in  Each  Grade. 


SCHOOLS 


Ambler   

Bancroft  

Cass  

Castellar   

Central   . . 

Central  Park.  . . , 

Clifton  Hill  

Columbian  , 

Coraenius  

Davenport  , 

Dodge  

Druid  Hill  

Dupont  

Eckerman  

Farnam   

Forest  

Franklin  

Gibson   

Kellom  

Lake .   

Leavenworth  . . . 

Lincoln  

Long  

Lothrop  

Mason  

Monmouth  Park , 

Omaha  View  

Pacific  

Park   

Saratoga  

Sherman   

Train  

Vinton   

Walnut  Hill  

Webster  

West  Side  

Windsor  


4th 
Grade 


6 
56 
711 
80 1 

]08i 
42i 
39 
43j 

106 


9. 

9. 
10. 

8. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 

9. 


42  10.8 


3 

55 
44 

74} 

143! 

1371 
76! 
60 

118 
47 
87 
25 
53 
59 
94 
55 
17 
65 
26 
59 

103 
8 
42 


9. 

9. 

9. 
10. 

9. 
10. 

8. 
10. 


Totals 


2,052 


.7 
.5 
.2 
.7 
.6 
.6 
,6 
8.9 
9.9 
9.4 
10.3 
8.1 
10. 
10.5 
10. 
10.3 
11. 
10. 
10.1 
9.6 
9.6 
11. 
10.2 


3rd 
Grade 


38.3 

44  8.1 
82!9.3 

123  9. 
68;9.4 
25  9. 
37  9.5 
49,8.5 
88!9. 
78.7 
48  8.9 
388.8 
20  8.2 
9  10.8 
598.7 
29l8.3 
838.1 
98.4 

133  8.8 

107  7. 
688.9 
628.6 

111  8.7 
60  8.1 
70  8.9 
268.4 
59  8.7 
819.4 

105  9. 
638.7 
199.4 
578.9 
39  8.5 
78  9. 
90  8.2 
268.7 

45  9.8 


2nd 
Grade 


2,120 


7'8. 
438.6 
63  8.1 
817.3 
728.6 
2li7.1 
37;7.7 
32  6.8 

122  7.7 
187. 
50;8.6 
1217. 
5318.3 
47.2 
587.5 
447.1 
547.5 
1217.4 

1217.8 

1296.9 
918. 
68;8. 

100  7.8 
407.5 
968.9 
197.4 
69  7.5 
817.8 
617.9 
53  7.4 
308.3 
8118. 
45|7.6 
678. 
987.2 
186.6 
257.4 


2,075 


]St 

Grade 


105.9 
476.2 
80  6.9 

134  6.1 

1416.9 
67,6. 
6116.5 
32  6.5 

133  6.4 
185.8 
816.6 
416.2 
826.8 
126.6 
686.3 
246.2 
64  6. 
196. 

153  6.5 

13416.2 
936.7 
716.7 

158  6.7 
57  6.3 
856.8 
39  7.9! 
576.7 

1016.9! 
63|6.2! 
835.81 
58l5.4i 
8316. 8l 
496.7" 
6216.5 
96,6.1 
2215.9 
196.5 


Kinder- 
garten 


2,597 


555.1 
85  5.2 
1215.2 

83|5.5 


625. 3i 
485.1 
134  5. 


59  5.1 
'795!3 


635.1 
62  5.1 

6315.1 


163  5.2 
1495.1 
10615.8 

79i5.1 
170|5.1 

785.2 
103  5.2 
....!...! 


805.3 
80  5.3 
915.1 


10415.1 
755.2 
75l5.2 
845. 


2,351 


26 
245 
381 
539 
472 
155 
236 
204 
583 

43 
280 

91 
234 

28 
303 
203 
338 

49 
713 
656 
434 
340 
657 
282 
441 
109 
318 
402 
414 
254 
124 
390 
234 
341 
471 

74 
131 


11,195 
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TABLE  XI. 


Number  Pupils  Registered  in  Grammar  Grades,  and 
Average  Age  in  Each  Grade. 


SCHOOLS 


ail  Grade 


4 
15 
20 


58 
15 

'33 
89 
22 


57 


Ambler  

Ban  croft  

Cass  

Castellar.. . . 

Central  

Central  Park 
Clifton  Hill. 
Columbian  . 
Comenius  . . 
Dodge...  .■. . . 
Eckerman..  . 

Farnam  

Forest  i  

Franklin   j  

Kellom   87 

Lake   65 

Leavenworth.  

Lincoln   49 

Long   97 

Lothrop   58 

Mason..    57 

Omaha  View .  ..... 

Pacific  

Park   72 

Saratoga   22 

Sherman  

Train    

Vinton  j  

Walnut  Hill..  76 

Webster  I  33 

West  Side.. ..!  

Windsor.  !  10 


Total, 


934 


13. 

14.7 

14. 


13.8 
14.8 


Tth  Grade 


13.5 
13.7 
14.1 


14. 


13.8 
14. 


13.9 
14.1 
14.1 
14.1 


14. 
13.5 


14. 
13.7 


14.4 


4 
34 
35 
56 
98 
22 


37 
49 
31 


59 


22 
115 
82 
47 
83 
93 
62 
54 
42 


71 

48 


13 
63 
69 
9 
41 

1,339 


12. 

14.2 

13.2 

13. 

14.1 

13.7 


12.9 
13.1 
13. 


13.1 


12.9 
13.4 
13.3 
13.4 
12.9 
13.1 
12.5 
14.3 
13.3 


13. 
12.9 


12.6 
13.5 
12.6 
13.1 
13.3 


Gth  Grade 


43 
45 
9L 
76 
31 
42 
33 
66 
40 


75 
20 
24 
116 
127 
59 
60 
94 
46 
57 
41 
47 
75 
59 


40 
11 

63 
72 
24 
44 

1,621 


12. 

11.7 

11.6 

12.7 

11.8 

12.6 

12.3 

11.9 

11.3 


12.1 
10.9 
12.7 
12.6 
12. 


11.9 

12.9 

12.6 

11.9 

11. 

12.2 


rth  Grade 


10 
46 
52 
54 
87 
39 
30 
42 
97 
34 
9 
51 
19 
61 
133 
118 
68 
52 
118 
73 
71 
47 
35 
76 
59 
24 
53 
38 
73 
73 
12 
48 

1,802 


12.5 

12. 

10.6 

10.3 

11.9 

10.9 

11.3 

10.4 

12.1 

11.2 

11.5 

10.9 

10.5 

11.5 

11.6 

11.1 

11.9 

11.5 

11.1 

10.8 

12. 

10.8 

11.3 

11.3 

11.6 

12. 

11. 

11.1 

11.8 

10.7 

10.3 

11.2 
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TABLE  XII. 


Number  Pupils,  at  the  Several  Ages,  for  1897-98. 


5 

6 

7 

8 

UPROOT  ^ 

CO 

O 

<» 
>» 
o 

CO 

;-i 

O 

"o 

O 

03 
1^ 

o 

o 

W 

o 

pq 

r'^ 

W 

o 

o 

TTi  "U   CI  _1  1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

4 

6 

6 

2 

8 

1 

3 

4 

31 

29 

60 

16 

18 

34 

13 

27 

40 

20 

24 

44 

37 

32 

69 

37 

13 

50 

22 

32 

54 

32 

36 

68 

58 

52 

110 

51 

66 

117 

38 

36 

74 

40 

51 

91 

24 

21 

45 

31 

48 

79 

43 

34 

77 

44 

29 

73 

15 

14 

29 

13 

9 

22 

14 

16 

30 

14 

12 

26 

Clifton  Hill  

21 

25 

46 

28 

20 

48 

25 

16 

41 

19 

17 

36 

22 

25 

47 

17 

13 

30 

14 

22 

36 

14 

9 

23 

r>  •  

78 

66 

144 

49 

48 

97 

42 

43 

85 

55 

45 

100 

T-\  „  .i. 

5 

3 

8 

5 

10 

15 

4 

3 

7 

4 

4 

8 

Dodge  

45 

32 

77 

22 

21 

43 

17 

16 

33 

25 

16 

41 

Druid  Hill  

10 

6 

16 

12 

7 

19 

8 

8 

16 

7 

5 

12 

38 

30 

68 

30 

26 

56 

22 

16 

38 

23 

9 

32 

1 

1 

5 

2 

7 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

31 

"3i 

62 

26 

28 

54 

39 

19 

58 

25 

19 

44 

28 

26 

54 

19 

16 

35 

21 

18 

39 

11 

12 

23 

43 

34 

77 

22 

21 

43 

32 

29 

61 

24 

.32 

56 

2 

4 

6 

6 

1 

7 

5 

10 

15 

4 

6 

10 

Kellom  

77 

67 

144 

54 

61 

115 

53 

62 

115 

49 

47 

96 

75 

62 

137 

56 

64 

120 

64 

43 

107 

45 

65 

110 

26 

20 

46 

52 

34 

86 

53 

47 

100 

31 

41 

72 

37 

36 

73 

25 

24 

49 

22 

15 

37 

30 

26 

56 

Tjonf?" 

77 

78 

155 

56 

47 

103 

45 

61 

106 

46 

60 

106 

Lothrop  

30 

36 

66 

22 

32 

54 

17 

32 

49 

24 

29 

53 

Mason  

44 

49 

93 

23 

22 

45 

28 

32 

60 

46 

46 

92 

Monmouth  Park  

3 

8 

11 

13 

8 

21 

14 

8 

22 

8 

12 

20 

Omaha  View  

34 

29 

63 

32 

22 

54 

28 

16 

44 

28 

26 

54 

26 

35 

61 

27 

29 

56 

35 

37 

72 

38 

39 

77 

Park   

46 

40 

86 

18 

29 

47 

18 

23 

41 

31 

31 

62 

22 

17 

39 

13 

25 

38 

25 

24 

49 

14 

18 

32 

]0 

13 

23 

8 

9 

17 

10 

10 

20 

8 

7 

15 

Train  

39 

48 

87 

33 

27 

60 

29 

31 

60 

29 

37 

66 

Vinton  

30, 

32 

62 

18 

24 

42 

22 

19 

41 

15 

25 

40 

Walnut  Hill  

36 

30 

66 

30 

23 

53 

19 

24 

43 

30 

40 

70 

Webster  

56 

44 

100 

32 

45 

77 

47 

48 

95 

40 

30 

70 

West  Side  

5j 

8 

13 

8 

5 

13 

8 

3 

11 

7 

9 

16 

Windsor.  

3l 

3 

6 

8 

14 

6 

5 

11 

17 

6 

23 
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TABLE  XII— Continued. 


9 

10 

11 

12 

SCHOOLS 

O 

"ci 

o 

Vi 

O 

O 

«! 

o 

"0 

— 

b 

H 



n 

b 

o 
H 

o 

o 
H 

H 

High  School  

— 



— 
4 

— 
7 



11 

Ambler  

4 

2 

6 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

Bancroft  

19 

13 

32 

16 

13 

29 

13 

15 

28 

23 

15 

38 

37 

27 

64 

30 

30 

60 

20 

28 

48 

22 

24 

46 

36 

42 

78 

31 

38 

69 

32 

33 

65 

31 

22 

53 

Central   

38 

29 

67 

49 

31 

80 

37 

40 

77 

31 

46 

,  77 

Central  Park  

10 

9 

19 

14 

21 

35 

12 

12 

24 

5 

15 

20 

Clifton  Hill.  

16 

16 

32 

15 

16 

31 

17 

11 

28 

14 

9 

23 

21 

23 

44 

13 

14 

27 

18 

11 

29 

24 

20 

44 

42 

41 

83 

44 

41 

85 

35 

25 

60 

42 

42 

84 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

19 

15 

34 

17 

"ii 

28 

17 

15 

32 

24 

"22 

46 

Druid  Hill  

6 

6 

12 

5 

4 

9 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

9 

10 

19 

7 

9 

16 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5 

4 

9 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

"i 

3 

18 

28 

46 

19 

2i 

40 

28 

24 

52 

25 

30 

55 

Forest  

15 

13 

28 

18 

14 

32 

10 

6 

16 

4 

9 

13 

24 

25 

49 

18 

25 

43 

18 

16 

34 

19 

18 

37 

2 

3 

5 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

42 

46 

88 

59 

43 

102 

38 

57 

95 

63 

"53 

116 

47 

48 

95 

55 

50 

105 

47 

44 

91 

50 

52 

102 

29 

28 

57 

25 

15 

40 

30 

22 

52 

32 

22 

54 

30 

28 

58 

20 

34 

54 

16 

34 

50 

30 

28 

58 

45 

46 

91 

50 

43 

93 

43 

50 

93 

44 

60 

104 

Lothrop  

23 

21 

44 

31 

24 

55 

17 

23 

40 

23 

26 

49 

35 

26 

61 

20 

30 

50 

32 

23 

,  55 

34 

20 

54 

8 

4 

12 

6 

4 

10 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

38 

21 

59 

25 

17 

42 

28 

ii 

39 

13 

18 

31 

20 

31 

51 

24 

23 

47 

20 

24 

44 

15 

26 

41 

Park  

42 

47 

89 

47 

38 

85 

43 

35 

78 

26 

43 

69 

20 

16 

36 

27 

24 

51 

28 

29 

57 

19 

31 

50 

9 

12 

21 

4 

9 

13 

7 

5 

12 

6 

6 

12 

Train  

27 

29 

56 

28 

30 

58 

16 

20 

36 

22 

17 

39 

Vinton   

15 

11 

26 

11 

15 

26 

8 

14 

22 

8 

7 

15 

Walnut  Hill  

27 

24 

51 

21 

33 

54 

21 

22 

43 

30 

35 

65 

47 

34 

81 

31 

30 

61 

37 

29 

66 

36 

37 

73 

West  Side  

12 

4 

16 

11 

4 

15 

5 

8 

13 

9 

4 

13 

17 

12 

29 

20 

23 

43 

21 

18 

39 

21 

23 

44 
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SCHOOLS 


High  School.... 

Ambler  

Bancroft  

Cass  

Castellar  

Central  

Central  Park . .  .  . 

Clifton  Hill  

Columbian  

Comenius  

Davenport  

Dodge  

Druid  Hill  

Dupont  

Eckerman  

Farnam  

Forest  

Franklin  

Gibson  

Kellom  

Lake  

Leavenworth  . . . 

Lincoln  

Long  

Lothrop   

Mason  

Monmouth  Park 
Omaha  View.. . . 

Pacific  

Park  

Saratoga   . 

Sherman  

Train  

Vinton  

Walnut  Hill  

Webster  

West  Side  

Windsor  


27 
1 
16 
21 
19 
53 
8 
2 
18 
21 

i2 

i 
1 

37 
2 

9 


42 
2 
18 
15 
30 
35 
13 
4 

13 
46 

i9 
1 

"i 

26 


67 
35 
21 
33 
46 
24 
20 
1 
18 
5 
40 
16 
3 
6 
2 
32 
24 
2 
15 


69 
3 
34 
36 
49 
88 
21 
6 
31 
67 

si 
1 
1 

2 
63 
2 
17 

i36 
81 
50 
65 
84 
50 
55 

3 
30 
18 
71 
40 

9 
13 
13 
62 
50 

4 
32 


122 
1 
12 
12 
11 
27 
8 
3 
10 
23 

ii 


219  144 
2... 

22l  6 
20  7 


41 
29 
13 
22 
34 
13 
25 
1 
12 
3 
26 
19 
2 
5 
4 
34 
9 
2 

5  12 


198 
1 
5 
7 
6 
19 


11 

*i 

19 
15 

4 
12 
20 

9 
22 

3 
1 
14 
5 
1 


16 
11 


342 
1 

11 
14 
10 

37 
10 
2 
10 
20 

is 


19 

5 

48 
32 
14 
28 
38 
21 
42 

'5 
1 

23 
7 
2 


129 

"7 
1 
1 

5 
3 
2 
3 
5 


7 

i 

10 
1 

1 
3 
9 
2 

8 
1 


1 

10 
4 
1 
2 


194 

"2 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
3 
6 


323 

"9 
2 
2 
13 
5 
3 
6 
11 


1  2 


12 


21 
7 
3 
5 

19 
3 

17 
1 
4 
2 


1 
22 
4 
1 

5 
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18 

19 

20 

21 

and  over 

s  and 

SCHOOLS 

Boy 
iris 

>> 

m 

«3 

o 

cn 

>> 

o 

o 

o 

cn 

— 

o 

o 
W 

o 
H 

M 

o 

o 
H 

pq 

o 

H 

W 

5 

o 
H 

H 

High  School  



72 



116 



13 

— 
36 

49 

12 

8 

20 

2 

3 

5 

1,380 
44 

383 

533 

740 

Central  

3 

786 

262 

Clifton  Hill  

308 

349 

1 

1 

3 

3 

884 

43 

Dodge  

1 

1 

407 

91 

234 

37 

1 

1 

545 

242 

445 

49 

I 

1 

1,164 

1,048 

608 

584 

1,059 

Lothrop  

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

521 

2 

680 

109 

448 

1 

1 

484 

Park  

1 

1 

1 

1 

708 

442 

148 

483 

296 

616 

718 

119 

1 

274 
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Number  Pupils  in  Each  Grade  After  June  Promotion. 


© 

© 

© 

© 

a 

SCHOOLS 

© 

ci 

d 

© 

■a 

a 

Grad 

© 

Grad 

rade 

© 

bD 

S 

'  0 

S-i 

B 

© 
© 

i-i 
0 

C-i 

a 
0 
© 

© 

© 

a 

0 

. 

H 

s 

H 



Ambler  .... 

J 

A 

b 

3 

3 

12 

B 

6 

9 

7 

5 

90 

Q9 
oZ 

Bancroft  

A 

11 

1  Q 

01 

97 
Zl 

1  7 
1  / 

99 

ov 

1  Q9 

ly.i 

B 

0 

10 

-LU 

1  Q 

jy 

17 

1 R 

ID 

1 9n 
izu 

019 

01  z 

Cass  

J 

A 

1  zl 

01 

oO 

48 

Q9 

c>z 

23 

54 

9/1  f> 

■ 

1 

B 

8 

13 

20 

21 

27 

21 

13 

19 

23 

165 

405 

Castellar  

J 

A 

22 

10 

38 

27 

27 

35 

51 

69 

279 

B 

1  Q 

91 

9(^ 

41 

4:D 

32 

49 

8/1 

olO 

oyi 

Central  

A 

97 

Qi 

QQ 

oy 

QQ 

31 

9Q 
Z\) 

49 

61 

Qp;i 

B 

g 

26 

20 

30 

40 

23 

45 

g 

9^4 

^8Pi 

Central  Park 

A 

8 

15 

16 

13 

18 

1R 

J.U 

15 

98 
zo 

14- 

143 

B 

2 

14 

10 

2 

■  *  ■  ■ 

IZ 

9ni 

Clifton  Hill.. 

1 

A 

12 

16 

17 

13 

22 

44 

38 

162 

B 

16 

1  ^ 
±0 

11 

99 

15 

14 

1 0 

-LUO 

9APi 
ZvO 

Columbian  . . 

A 

20 

18 

17 

14 

27 

24 

20 

18 

25 

16 

199 

\ 

B 

0 

Q 

lU 

11 

18 

99 
zz 

17 

5 

Q7 

y  t 

zvb 

Comenius  . . . 

A 

oi 

07 

QQ 
OV 

zo 

29 

r;9 

53 

81 

on 
00 

4UU 

B 

26 

15 

25 

39 

52 

46 

56 

38 

297 

697 

Davenport  . . 

A 

7 

a 

D 
Q 

0 

D 

19 

B 

0 

1  fi 

ID 

Qp; 

; 

A 

6 

5 

12 

14 

11 

91 
zx 

19 

98 
Zo 

165 

B 

5 

7 

7 

13 

15 

18 

24 

20 

11 

]20 

285 

Druid  Hill... 

i 

A 

6 

4 

15 

6 

31 

B 

10 

10 

15 

10 

D\) 

81 

Dupont  

1 9 
iZ 

24 

46 

Z4 

10b 

B 

1  /I 

22 

19 

p;ri 

1  1 

Ibl 

Eckerman. . . 

A 

4 

3 

3 

7 

1 

18 

B 

2 

3 

5 

23 

; 

A 

42 

31 

15 

18 

32 

28 

'*38 

52 

256 

B 

"26 

24 

9 

26 

24 

24 

22 

19 

"i2 

180 

436 

Forest  

A 

18 

25 

19 

62 

] 

B 

19 

15 
46 

22 

19 

21 

32 

18 

146 

208 

Franklin  .... 

; 

A 

20 

18 

32 

33 

41 

49 

239 

B 

14 

24 

21 

46 

15 

12 

"ii 

146 

385 

: 
i 

A 

B 

9 

8 

11 

17 

45 

\ 

A 

51 

40 

40 

53 

48 

71 

60 

61 

85 

509 

B 

7 

36 

40 

53 

46 

34 

46 

44 

"52 

358 

867 

Lake  

A 

"27 

24 

54 

42 

41 

77 

76 

88 

145 

574 

1 

B 

21 

31 

58 

26 

64 

30 

33 

26 

"i9 

308 

882 
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03 

03 

03 

03 

a 

03 

Grad 

<A 

o 

A 

rade 

rade 

Grad 

}rade 

Grad 

rade 

03 

'a 

H 

o 

O 

0 

fl 

>^ 

fl 
o 

03 

-o 
a 

•  J3 

O 

CJ 

a 

0 

re 

5 

w 

\h 

H 

03 
CC 

H 

■  0 

Leavenworth 

s  ^ 

15 

31 

24 

22 

33 

41 

48 

64 

278 

I  B 

1  n 
lU 

17 

99 

9p; 

ZtL 

^9 
oz 

Zl 

"i4 

Ibo 

443 

Lincoln  

1  ^ 

17 

99 

97 

4.9 

4Q 

tlO 

OO 

9R7 

ZD  i 

1  B 

9A 

34 

1Q 

9n 
zu 

1  \ 

ID 

9 1 
Z  L 

198 

iDO 

Long  

^9 

44 

4-4. 

^4 

tj± 

Ol 

77 

1 1  1 
±li 

00 

oou 

}  B 

6 

35 

38 

44 

58 

51 

38 

48 

010 

S4S 

OQ 

OU 

9fi 
ZD 

9R 
Zo 

Oo 

z/4 

B 

16 

^1 

17 

21 

15 

15 

7 

23 

01 

zl 

lob 

430 

Mason  

on 

20 

18 

38 

23 

35 

50 

43 

48 

295 

I  B 

8 

1  7 

21 

24 

40 

34 

31 

22 

/i  7 

4< 

539 

Monm'th  P'k 

7 

8 

15 

9 

8 

47 

19 

in 

a 
\) 

90 
ZU 

A  Q 

95 

Omaha  View 

A 

99 

23 

90 

99 

oU 

do 

1  7 

Oi 

991 

B 

19 

18 

9R 

zo 

31 

9^ 

'7 

1 4.0 

ODi 

Pacific  

A 

9 

25 

18 

35 

35 

38 

65 

99^1 

B 

16 

1 

15 

26 

25 

17 

90 

190 

Oa:«J 

Park  

A 

35 

tl  / 

30 

35 

45 

34 

42 

60 

oZo 

1 

B 

60 

20 

29 

34 

52 

50 

22 

18 

ZO 

o04 

632 

Saratoga  

'  A 

Q 
O 

6 

9r? 

24 

22 

32 

21 

44 

6 

1  QQ 

.  B 

13 

22 

19 

30 

21 

21 

23 

23 

172 

361 

Sherman  

A 

8 

9 

11 

14 

18 

8 

68 

.  B 

2 

9 

7 

14 

10 

42 

110 

Train  

A 

13 

28 

21 

34 

46 

51 

67 

260 

B 

14 

16 

19 

19 

27 

18 

"23 

136 

396 

7 

4 

15 

10 

18 

33 

23 

28 

32 

170 

B 

2 

19 

2 

4 

18 

16 

61 

231 

Walnut  Hill. 

i 

A 

40 

22 

27 

17 

26 

39 

31 

"34 

53 

289 

B 

13 

22 

24 

33 

22 

29 

28 

17 

■"26 

208 

497 

A 

"is 

14 

31 

31 

49 

51 

58 

63 

45 

20 

380 

] 

iB 

3 

30 

25 

29 

39 

27 

36 

21 

210 

590 

West  Side... 

A 

4 

4 

5 

6 

5 

10 

2 

9 

45 

] 

B 

4 

8 

9 

15 

7 

7 

10 

60 

105 

Windsor  

f 

A 

6 

15 

12 

20 

19 

25 

15 

14 

2 

128 

IB 

.... 

2 

15 

18 

20 

16 

8 

2 

88 

216 
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TABLE  XIV. 

Kindergarten  Enrollment,  Number  Belonging,  and  Average 
Daily  Attendance  for  1897-98.* 


SCHOOLS 


Bancroft  . . . . 

Cass  

Castellar . . . . 

Central  

Clifton  Hill  . 
Columbian  , . 
Comenius  . . . 

Dodge  

Dupont  

Farnam  

Forest  

Franklin  . . . . 

Kellom  

Lake  

Leavenworth 

Lincoln  

Long  

Lothrop   

Mason  

Omaha  View 

Pacific  

Park  

Train  

Vinton   

Walnut  Hill . 
Webster  


55 
85 
121 
83 
62 
48 
134 
59 
79 
63 
62 
63 
163 
149 
106 
-79 
170 
78 
103 
80 
80 
91 
104 
75 
75 
84 


42.6 
55.1 
77.5 
33.1 
37.4 
27.9 
74.3 
37.8 
45.9 
26.8 
40.6 
89.3 
109.7 
102.1 
65.7 
50.2 
113.8 
48.1 
63.6 
47.5 
45.4 
68.8 
59. 
43.8 
45.1 
55.8 


Totals. 


2,351 


1,456.9 


*Children  promoted  out  of  the  kindergartens  into  the  primary  grades 
during  the  year,  are  not  counted  in  this  table.  All  such  children  are 
counted  as  enrolled  in  the  primary  grades,  and  all  their  attendance  is 
counted  there.  This  makes  both  the  enrollment  and  attendance  in  the 
primary  grades  appear  larger  than  it  should,  and  decreases  these  items 
correspondingly  in  the  kindergartens.  This  method  of  keeping  reports 
makes  the  kindergarten  enrollment  and  attendance  appear  probably  25% 
less  than  the  actual  facts. 
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Lulu  Belle  Wearne  was  born  in  Mineral  Point, 
Wisconsin,  in  1871.  In  1881  she  removed  to  Omaha 
and  entered  the  public  schools  here,  graduating 
from  the  high  school  in  1891.  In  1893  she  grad- 
uated from  the  Omaha  training  school  and  began 
her  teaching  in  the  Lincoln  school,  then  called  the 
"Center",  where  all  her  teaching  was  done.  She 
proved  herself  teachable,  enthusiastic,  conscientious 
and  energetic,  and  became  a  successful  teacher. 
She  took  great  interest  in  the  movement  by  which 
the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  Lincoln. 
She  had  also  much  to  do  with  forming  the  collec- 
tions of  pictures,  woods,  minerals,  plants,  etc., 
which  adorn  the  rooms  and  aid  science  teaching  in 
the  Lincoln  school.  In  the  fall  of  1896  Miss  Wearne 
was  compelled  by  failing  health  to  ask  for  a  leave  of 
absence.  In  September  of  1897  she  was  married  to 
Mr.  Richard  Livingstone  of  New  York.  Her  health 
continued  to  fail  until  April,  1898,  when  she  died. 
She  was  buried  on  Easter  Sunday  in  the  Forest 
Lawn  Cemetery.  She  will  be  mourned  by  her  pupils 
whom  she  loved,  and  by  her  fellow  teachers  who 
miss  in  her  a  cheerful  and  helpful  companion. 
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Emma  Frances  McClintock  was  born  near  Mun- 
cie,  Indiana,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city,  graduating  from  the  high  school.  She 
began  her  teaching  in  Indiana,  removing  later  with 
her  family  to  Topeka,  Kansas.  Here  she  was  very 
successful  and  became,  first  principal  of  a  ward 
school,  then  teacher  of  English  and  elocution  in  the 
high  school.  Later  she  came  to  Omaha  where  she 
taught  in  the  Dupont,  Pacific  and  Lake  schools. 
Miss  McClintock  was  a  strong  teacher  who  had  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  life  and  aspirations  of  the 
children  in  her  care.  She  advanced  gradually  to 
the  highest  grade  in  the  Lake  school,  the  eighth, 
where  she  taught  successfully  up  to  the  time  of  her 
last  illness.  Miss  McClintock  was  ever  ambitious 
and  an  indefatigable  worker.  Doubtless  her  zeal  in 
attempting  to  make  perfect  to  the  uttermost  all  her 
school  work,  had  something  to  do  with  bringing 
on  the  condition  of  health  which  caused  her  to  fall' 
a  prey  to  the  malady,  brain  fever,  from  which  she 
died.  She  was  buried  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  where 
her  family  and  friends  reside. 
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APPENDIX 


Containing  names,  addresses,  places  of  em- 
ployment and  salaries  of  teachers  and  janitors; 
also  the  location  and  valuation  of  School  Dis- 
trict property,  cost  of  heating",  and  the  school 
boundaries. 
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NAMES  AND  SALARIES  OF  JANITORS. 

1897-98. 


Name  of  School 


Janitor 


No.  Rooms 


High  

Ambler  

Bancroft  

Cass   

Castellar  

Central  

Central  Park .  . . 

Clifton  Hill  

Columbian   

Comenius  

Davenport  

Dodge   

Druid  Hill  

Dupont  

Eckerman  

Farnam  

Forest  

Franklin  

Gibson  

Kellom  

Lake  

Leavenworth. .  . . 

Lincoln  

Long  

Long  Annex  

Lothrop  

Mason  

Monmouth  Park 
Omaha  View. . . . 

Pacific  

Park  

Pleasant  

Saratoga  

Sherman  

Train  

Vinton  

Walnut  Hill.... 

Webster  

West  Side  

Windsor  

Board  Rooms.  . . 


Thos.  H.  Fitzgerald. . 

Mary  Barlh  

Thomas  W.  Shea  

Henry  O'Neill  

Frank  Suchy  

George  EUett  

W.  S.  Smith  

W.  C.  Lawton  

B.  F.  Akers  

William  Geiselman  

Augusta  Zeigler  

H.  G.  Yule  

Mattie  Arnold  

Henry  Fongar  

Frank  E.  Hart  

William  Payne  

Mary  A.  Lyons  

Frank  L.  Otis  

Annie  Edgerton  

Charles  E.  D'Jureen. . 

George  H.  Parker  

J.  R.  Stafford  

John  J.  Kalina  

A.  Tulp   

E.  W.  Johnson  

George  Elliott  

Louis  Peterson  

Emile  Ebnet  

John  N.  Case  

J.  L.  Francis  

Robert  W.  Baldwin. . . 
George  W.  Armstrong. 

Robert  M.  Monroe  

John  Archibald  

James  Cathroe  

Hannah  Farrell  

M.  M.Standish  

William  Stuart  

Mrs.  A.  M.  Johnson. . 

J.  S.  Stone  

William  H.  Vickers. . . 


9 
12 
12 
6 
6 
7 
15 
1 


4 
1 
10 
5 
8 
1 

18 
17 
9 
10 
9 
8 

10 
12 
2 
8 
8 
12 
1 
8 
3 
8 
6 
11 
12 
3 
6 


*Per  annum. 
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SCHOOL  BOUNDARIES. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  For  all  the  pupils  in  the  city  who 
have  completed  the  eighth-grade  work. 

AMBER  SCHOOIv  BOUNDARY:  On  the  north,  Cen- 
ter street;  on  the  east,  the  Belt  Line;  on  the  south,  city 
limits,  and  on  the  west.  Forty-eighth  street. 

BANCROFT  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  On  the  north, 
Martha  street;  east,  the  river  to  Spring;  west.  Spring  to 
Ninth,  south  to  Valley,  west  to  Thirteenth,  north  to  Spring, 
west  to  Fifteenth,  north  to  Vinton,  east  to  Fourteenth, 
Fourteenth  to  Martha. 

CASS  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  On  the  north  by  Nich- 
olas street  to  the  river;  on  the  east  by  the  river;  on  the  south 
beginning  at  the  river  on  Chicago  street,  west  to  Twelfth, 
south  to  Davenport,  west  to  Thirteenth,  south  to  Capitol 
avenue,  west  on  Capitol  avenue  to  Fourteenth,  south  to 
Douglas,  west  on  Douglas  to  Seventeenth,  on  the  west  by 
Seventeenth  street  to  Nicholas. 

CASTELLAR  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Beginning  on 
Fourteenth  street  at  the  alley  midway  between  Center  and 
Dorcas,  south  on  Fourteenth  to  Vinton,  west  on  Vinton  to 
Fifteenth,  south  on  Fifteenth  to  Spring,  west  on  Spring  to 
Seventeenth,  north  on  Seventeenth  to  Elm,  west  on  Elm  to 
tracks,  north  on  tracks  to  line  of  alley  next  south  of  Center, 
east  along  line  of  center  of  this  alley  to  Seventeenth,  south 
on  Seventeenth  to  line  of  alley  midway  between  Center  and 
Dorcas,  east  on  this  line  to  Fourteenth. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Beginning  at 
the  corner  of  Webster  and  Seventeenth  streets,  south  on 
Seventeenth  to  Harney,  west  on  Harney  to  Nineteenth, 
south  on  Nineteenth  to  St.  Mary's  avenue,  west  on  St. 
Mary's  avenue  to  Twenty-fourth,  north  on  Twenty-fourth 
to  Half  Howard,  west  on  Half  Howard  to  Twenty-sixth, 
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north  on  Twenty-sixth  to  Farnam,  west  on  Farnam  to 
Twenty-sixth  (jog),  north  on  Twenty-sixth  to  Chicago, 
east  on  Chicago  to  Twenty-fifth,  north  on  Twenty-fifth  to 
California,  east  on  California  to  Twenty-fourth,  north  on 
Twenty-fourth  to  Webster,  east  on  Webster  to  Seventeenth. 

CENTRAL  PARK  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  On  the 
north  and  west  by  city  limits,  south  by  Pratt  street,  on  the 
east  by  Thirty-sixth  street. 

CLIFTON  HILL  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  On  the 
north  by  Pratt  street,  on  the  east  by  Thirty-sixth  street, 
until  it  crosses  the  Belt  Line,  thence  along  the  Belt  Line  to 
Blondo  street,  west  on  Blondo  street  to  city  limits,  on  the 
west  by  the  city  limits. 

COLUMBIAN  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Beginning  at 
Farnam  and  city  limits,  east  on  Farnam  to  Thirty-fifth 
street,  south  on  Thirty-fifth  street  to  Center,  west  on  Center 
to  Forty-second,  north  on  Forty-second  to  Leavenworth, 
west  on  Leavenworth  to  city  limits,  north  on  city  limits  to 
Farnam. 

COMENIUS  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Beginning  on 
Thirteenth  street  at  the  tracks,  south  on  Thirteenth  to 
Pierce,  east  on  Pierce  to  Eleventh,  south  on  Eleventh  to 
William,  east  on  William  to  Thirteenth,  south  on  Thir- 
teenth to  Hickory,  west  on  Hickory  to  Fourteenth,  south  on 
Fourteenth  to  the  alley  midway  between  Center  and  Dorcas, 
west  along  the  line  of  the  center  of  this  alley  to  Seventeenth, 
north  on  Seventeenth  to  the  alley  next  south  of  Center,  west 
along  the  line  of  the  middle  of  this  alley  to  the  tracks, 
northeast  on  tracks  to  Thirteenth. 

DAVENPORT  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Beginning 
at  California  and  city  limits,  east  on  California  street  to 
Fortieth,  north  on  Fortieth  street  to  Cuming,  east  on  Cum- 
ing street  to  Thirty-sixth  street,  south  on  Thirty-sixth  to 
Webster,  east  on  Webster  to  Thirty-fourth  street,  south  on 
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Thirty-fourth  street  to  Dodge,  west  on  Dodge  to  Thirty-fifth 
street,  south  on  Thirty-fifth  street  to  Farnam,  west  on  Far- 
nam  to  city  limits,  north  to  California  street. 

DODGE  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Beginning  at  Twelfth 
and  Chicago  streets,  on  the  north  by  Chicago  street  to  the 
river,  on  the  east  by  the  river;  starting  from  the  river  at 
Farnam  street,  south  on  the  railroad  tracks  to  Twelfth 
street,  north  on  Twelfth  street  to  Howard,  west  on  Howard 
to  Fourteenth  street,  north  on  Fourteenth  street  to  Capitol 
avenue,  east  on  Capitol  avenue  to  Thirteenth  street,  north  on 
Thirteenth  to  Davenport,  east  to  Twelfth,,  north  to  Chicago 
street. 

DRUID  HHX  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Beginning  at 
intersection  of  Sprague  and  Thirty-sixth  streets,  thence 
eastward  to  the  Belt  Line  road,  thence  northeast  along  the 
Belt  Line  road  to  Twenty-eighth  street,  thence  south  to 
Pinkuey  street,  thence  west  to  Thirty-sixth  street,  and 
thence  north  to  Sprague  street. 

DUPONT  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Beginning  at 
Hanscom  Park  and  Lyman  street,  south  on  Lyman  to  Wright 
street,  west  on  Wright  to  Thirty-first  street,  south  on  Thirty- 
first  to  railroad  tracks,  follow  tracks  north  to  Center  street, 
west  on  Center  to  Park,  south  on  east  side  of  Park  to  Dorcas 
street,  west  to  place  of  beginning. 

ECKERMAN  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  On  the  north 
by  Pine  street  to  Forty-eighth,  Forty-eighth  south  to  city 
limits,  on  the  south  and  west  by  city  limits. 

FARNAM  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Beginning  at 
Twenty-seventh  and  Leavenworth  streets,  west  on  Leaven- 
worth to  Thirty-fifth  street,  north  on  Thirty-fifth  street  to 
Dodge,  east  on  Dodge  to  Thirty-fourth  street,  north  on 
Thirty-fourth  to  Davenport,  east  on  Davenport  to  Twenty- 
sixth,  south  on  Twenty-sixth  to  St.  Mary's  avenue,  west  on 
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St.  Mary's  to  Twenty-seventh,  south  on  Twenty-seventh  to 
Leavenworth. 

FOREST  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Beginning  at  Sev- 
enteenth and  Spring  streets,  east  on  Spring  street  to  Thir- 
teenth, south  on  Thirteenth  to  Valley,  east  on  Valley  to 
Ninth,  from  Ninth  obliquely  across  to  tracks  at  Sacket 
street,  west  on  Sacket  to  the  river,  the  river  south  to  city 
limits,  west  on  city  limits  to  Seventeenth  street,  north  on 
Seventeenth  street  to  Spring  street. 

FORT  OMAHA  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  This  terri- 
tory thrown  into  surrounding  schools. 

FRANKLIN  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Beginning  at 
Thirty-second  and  Cuming,  on  Thirty-second  to  Hamilton, 
east  on  Hamilton  to  Thirty-first,  north  on  Thirty-first  to 
Parker,  west  on  Parker  to  east  line  of  cemetery,  north  on 
east  line  of  cemetery  to  Yates  street,  west  on  Yates  to  west 
line  of  cemetery,  north  on  west  line  of  cemetery  to  Lake 
street,  west  on  Lake  to  Belt  Line,  south  on  Belt  Line  to 
Franklin,  east  on  Franklin  to  Lowe  avenue,  south  on  Lowe 
avenue  to  Charles  street,  east  on  Charles  to  Pleasant,  south 
on  Pleasant  to  Cuming,  east  on  Cuming  to  Thirty-second 
street. 

GIBSON  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  On  the  north,  be- 
ginning at  Ninth,  east  on  Spring  street  to  the  river,  on  the 
east  by  the  river,  south  by  Sacket  street  to  railroad  tracks, 
thence  obliquely  across  to  Ninth  and  Valley,  north  on  Ninth 
to  Spring  street. 

KELLOM  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  On  the  north, 
Grace  street  from  Twenty-fourth  to  Twentieth,  south  on 
Twentieth  to  Clark  street,  east  on  Clark  to  city  limits,  on 
the  west  from  Grace  south  on  Twenty-fourth  to  Charles, 
west  on  Charles  to  Twenty-fifth  street,  south  on  Twenty-fifth 
to  Hamilton,  west  on  Hamilton  to  Twenty -sixth  street,  south 
on  Twenty-sixth  to  Indiana,  east  on  Indiana  to  Twenty-fifth 
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street,  south  on  Twenty-fifth  to  Cuming,  west  on  Cuming  to 
Twenty-fifth  avenue,  south  on  Twenty-fifth  avenue  to  Cal- 
ifornia, east  on  California  to  Twenty-fourth,  north  on 
Twenty-fourth  to  Webster,  east  on  Webster  to  Seventeenth, 
north  to  Nicholas,  east  on  Nicholas  to  river. 

LAKE  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Commencing  on  Clark 
street  at  city  limits,  west  to  Twentieth,  north  to  Grace,  west 
on  Grace  to  Twenty-fourth,  north  to  Burdette,  west  on  Bur- 
dette  to  Twenty-sixth  street,  north  to  Locust,  east  on  Locust 
to  Twentieth,  north  on  Twentieth  to  Binney,  east  on  Binney 
to  city  limits,  on  the  east  by  the  city  limits. 

LEAVENWORTH  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Begin- 
ning on  the  Union  Pacific  tracks  at  Twelfth  street,  southwest 
to  Nineteenth,  north  to  Mason,  west  to  Twentieth,  north  on 
Twentieth  to  St.  Mary's  avenue,  east  on  St.  Mary's  to 
Nineteenth,  north  to  Harney,  east  on  Harney  to  Seven- 
teenth, north  to  Douglas,  east  to  Fourteenth,  south  on  Four- 
teenth to  Howard,  east  to  Twelfth,  south  to  the  tracks. 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Beginning  at 
Thirteenth  and  William  streets,  east  on  William  to  Tenth 
street,  south  on  Tenth  to  Worthington,  east  on  Worthington 
to  Eighth,  south  on  Eighth  to  Martha,  west  on  Martha  to 
Fourteenth,  north  on  Fourteenth  to  Hickory,  east  on 
Hickory  to  Thirteenth,  north  to  William. 

LONG  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Beginning  at  Thirty- 
first  and  Hamilton,  north  on  Thirty-first  to  Parker,  west  on 
Parker  to  east  line  of  cemetery,  north  on  east  line  of  ceme- 
tery to  Burdette  street,  both  sides  of  Burdette  east  to  Thir- 
tieth, north  on  Thirtieth  to  Grant,  east  on  Grant  to  Twenty- 
eighth  avenue,  north  to  Lake,  east  to  Twenty-sixth,  south 
on  Twenty-sixth  to  Burdette,  east  on  Burdette  to  Twenty- 
fourth,  south  to  Charles,  west  to  Twenty-fifth,  south  to 
Hamilton,  west  to  Twenty-sixth,  south  to  Caldwell,  west  to 
Thirtieth,  north  to  Hamilton,  west  to  Thirty-first. 
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LOTHROP  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Beginning  at 
Manderson,  south  on  Twenty-eighth  to  Locust,  east  on 
Locust  to  Twentieth,  north  on  Twentieth  to  Binney,  east  on 
Binney  to  Sherman  avenue,  north  on  Sherman  avenue  to 
Manderson,  west  on  Manderson  to  Twenty-eighth  street. 

MASON  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  St.  Mary's  avenue 
and  Twenty-seventh  street,  east  on  St.  Mary's  avenue  to 
alley  between  Twenty-sixth  avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  street, 
north  through  alley  to  Half  Howard,  east  on  Half  Howard 
to  Twenty-fourth  street,  south  on  Twenty-fourth  to  St. 
Mary's,  east  on  St.  Mary's  to  Twenty-first  street,  south  on 
Twenty-first  to  tracks,  follow  tracks  to  Twenty-fifth,  north 
on  Twenty-fifth  to  Poppleton  avenue,  west  on  Poppleton 
avenue  to  Twenty-fifth  avenue,  north  on  Twenty-fifth  ave- 
nue to  Pierce,  west  on  Pierce  to  Twenty-seventh  street,  north 
on  Twenty-seventh  street  to  St.  Mary's  avenue. 

MONMOUTH  PARK  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  On 
the  north  by  Grand  avenue,  on  the  east  by  Thirtieth  street, 
on  the  south  by  the  Belt  Line  and  Sprague  street,  and  on 
the  west  by  Thirty-sixth  street. 

OMAHA  VIEW  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Beginning 
at  Thirty-sixth  and  Pinkney  streets,  east  on  Pinkney  to 
Twenty-eighth  street,  south  on  Twenty-eightli  to  Locust, 
east  on  Locust  to  Twenty-sixth  street,  south  on  Twenty- 
sixth  to  Lake,  west  on  Lake  to  Twenty-eighth  avenue,  south 
on  Twenty-eighth  avenue  to  Grant,  west  on  Grant  to  Thir- 
tieth, south  on  Thirtieth  to  alley  midway  between  Grant 
and  Burdette,  west  to  east  line  of  cemetery,  south  to  Blondo, 
west  to  Thirty-third,  north  on  Thirty-third  to  Lake,  west 
on  Lake  to  Belt  Line,  follow  Belt  Line  north  to  Thirty-sixth, 
north  on  Thirty-sixth  to  Pinkney. 

PACIFIC  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  On  the  east  by  the 
river,  from  the  river  west  on  Poppleton  avenue  to  sixth 
street,  south  on  sixth  to  Worthington  avenue,  west  on 
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Worthingtoii  to  Tenth,  north  on  Tenth  to  William,  west  on 
William  to  Eleventh,  north  on  Eleventh  to  Pierce,  west  on 
Pierce  to  Thirteenth,  north  on  Thirteenth  to  tracks,  follow 
tracks  north  to  river. 

PARK  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Beginning  at  Twenty- 
seventh  and  Leavenworth  streets,  south  on  Twenty-seventh 
to  Pierce,  east  on  Pierce  to  Twenty-fifth  avenue,  south  on 
Twenty-fifth  avenue  to  Poppleton  avenue,  east  on  Poppleton 
to  Twenty-fourth  street,  south  on  Twenty-fourth  to  Union 
Pacific  tracks,  west  from  tracks  on  Dorcas  to  Thirty-fifth 
street,  north  on  Thirty-fifth  to  Leavenworth  street,  east  on 
Leavenworth  to  Twenty-seventh  street. 

PLEASANT  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Used  as  an 
annex  to  the  Central. 

SARATOGA  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Thirtieth  street 
and  Grand  avenue,  east  on  Grand  avenue  to  city  limits, 
south  on  city  limits  to  Manderson,  west  on  Manderson  to 
Twenty-eighth  street,  north  on  Twenty-eighth  to  Belt  Line, 
west  on  Belt  Line  to  Thirtieth,  north  on  Thirtieth  to  Grand 
avenue. 

SHERMAN  SCHOOL:    North  Omaha. 

TRAIN  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Beginning  at  sixth 
and  Poppleton  avenue,  east  to  the  river,  on  the  east  by  the 
river,  on  the  south  by  Martha  street  to  Eighth  street,  north 
on  Eighth  to  Woolworth  avenue,  east  on  Woolworth  to 
Sixth  street,  north  on  Sixth  to  Poppleton  avenue. 

VINTON  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Beginning  at  the 
Union  Pacific  tracks  on  Elm  street,  east  on  Elm  to  Vinton, 
south  on  Vinton  to  Oak,  east  on  Oak  to  Seventeenth,  south 
on  Seventeenth  to  city  limits,  west  on  city  limits  to  tracks, 
follow  tracks  north  to  Oak  street. 

WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Yates  and 
city  limits,  east  on  Yates  to  Belt  Line,  south  on  Belt  Line 
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to  Franklin,  east  on  Franklin  to  Fortieth,  south  on  Fortieth 
to  Charles,  east  on  Charles  to  Thirty-eighth  street,  south  on. 
Thirty-eighth  to  Cuming,  west  on  Cuming  to  Fortieth,  south 
on  Fortieth  to  California,  west  on  California  to  city  limits, 
city  limits  north  to  Yates. 

WEBSTER  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Thirty-second 
and  Hamilton  streets,  east  on  Hamilton  to  Thirtieth  street, 
south  on  Thirtieth  to  Caldwell,  east  on  Caldwell  to  Twenty- 
sixth  street,  south  on  Twenty-sixth  to  Indiana,  east  on 
Indiana  to  Twenty-fifth  street,  south  on  Twenty-fifth  to 
Cuming,  west  to  Twenty-fifth  avenue,  south  on  Twenty-fifth 
avenue  to  California,  east  on  California  to  Twenty-fifth 
street,  south  on  Twenty-fifth  street  to  Chicago,  west  on 
Chicago  to  Twenty-sixth,  south  on  Twenty-sixth  to  Daven- 
port, west  on  Davenport  to  Thirty-fourth,  north  to  Webster, 
west  on  Webster  to  Thirty-sixth,  north  to  Cuming,  east  to 
Thirty-second  street,  north  to  Hamilton. 

WEST  SIDE  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Forty-eighth 
and  Leavenworth,  east  on  Leavenworth  to  Forty-second 
street,  south  on  Forty-second  to  Center,  west  on  Center  to 
Forty-eighth,  north  on  Forty-eighth  to  Pine,  west  on  Pine 
to  city  limits,  north  on  city  limits  to  Leavenworth,  east  on 
Leavenworth  to  Forty-eighth  street. 

WINDSOR  SCHOOL  BOUNDARY:  Lyman  street, 
south  side  Hanscom  Park,  south  on  Lyman  to  Wright  street, 
west  on  Wright  to  Thirty-first  street,  south  on  Thirty-first 
to  railroad  tracks,  follow  tracks  to  Belt  Line,  north  on  Belt 
Line  to  Center,  east  to  Hanscom  Park,  south  on  west  side  of 
Park  to  Dorcas  street,  east  to  place  of  beginning. 
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